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Bend down your head ! 
For the lost time—the sad last time— 
set your last soul apon hin mouth ! 
Phe pane is din with wintor’s rime, 
d is frou thw tearful south, 
And ino is dead, 


Tle wt 


Beud down your head ! 
Those soft brown Curls that shade the light, 
fhe azure of his baby eyes— 
\u, touch them reverontly to night, 
stir not their tangle with your sighs, 
Since he ts dead! 


Bend down your heud ! 
That little life now bushed to rest 
Phat was so dinly wrapped with thine 
Ix pillowed on a tenderer breast, 
We may not weep, for Love Divine 
In gentle pity surely said, 
“Asleep, not dead !" 
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CHAPTER X 


VWERYTHING went suwoothly, aud al- 
r wost rapidly as #» express wilh the 

4 building; for the mowent Gerald was 
i tormed that Miss Sartoris desired to 
aveld delay, be setto work “to clear the 
fue,” 4s he Cxpressed it, and made the 
sow and sleepy folk of Regna and the 
belghboring town of Throxton “sit up” 
With & vengeance, 

He chose # young man, Just starting as 
4 Luilder, for the work, and at the set off, 
Informed him that he, Gerald, meant to 
k 6p @ Sharp eye on the affair, 

The young fellow— Lee, by name—saw 
hathe had to do with # master mind he 
could rely upon, and assented cheerfully. 

So it happened that one morning, Claire, 
walking to the oud of the terrace beard the 
sound Of a pick and saw the dust arise. 
‘U8 Walked round to see the cause, and 
‘-6f6 Were & CoUpI6 of men picking away | 
“th6 ld inascury, and Gerald down be 
‘OW With his dark 6yes fixed upon them 
watchfully. Ho was so intent that he did 
vot hear her approach. 

“Why, have you begun?” she said. 
“You,” he Seld, lurning to her with o 
are cagernens Which he immediately | 

Pprossed. «Yuu wanted it done at once 
did you Ol, Miss Sartoris 7’ 
- Wad yes,” she seid, looking at the 

don the roof, “Butl didn’t 
‘ink you would commence 80 soon |" 
He laughed the short laugh which she 
me learned to know 60 well. 
‘Al ouce, MiewDs ‘at once,’ with mo,’’ be 


b 


Said, “ 

a I'm afraid it doesn’t mean quite 

4u6 to the good people down here; 
6Y Bhould have 


bag: there,” he jerked bis head back 
bs ie direction of America, 

Pei, Reape they will make ratber a 
en ne went on, “but I have arranged 
rot Wh a@bitata time, and it will be 
little con rd ele — 2 "Gena de 
ellie “SION 4S possible. What’s the 

HY Wan ?’’ he broke of! to inquire 


Of one , 
{ the men who had paused and 


Ox ‘ 
eh ; natingly at the stone work he 
" oa ~ at. “I'm taking Mr. Lee’s 
5 8 reak fast he ex 

ra 
2 Ast airé, went uy 
“lor ashort conterence, 
we pick and successfully dis 





; une or two 


spent afew years with | 


— pas me 


er () 


lodged the stone, which fell with «# dull 
thud to the ground, 

Claire watched him with some little anx 
iety. It seemed to her that be was in 
something very like danger, as hw stood 
ou the ledge of the coping which was being 
‘‘wrecked,’’ and when he came down, she 
could not belp saying: 

“Isn't it rather dangerous ?”’ 

“Oh, no,” said Gerald, confidently. 
if you are at all caretul,”’ 

“Then I hope you—they—will be care 
ful,’? she said, correcting the ‘*you’’ with 
‘they,”’ quickly. 

“Ob, they are all right,’’ he said, easily. 
“They are all picked men, [ have taken 
caré of that, and Mr. Lee, the contractor, is 
a sensible young fellow, who will run vo 
risks, He will be bere nearly all the time, 
and when be isn’t, I shall take his place. 
I think you had better stand back a little, 
Miss Sartoris, a stone might rebound and 
reach you.” 

Claire drew back obediently, and pres 
ently went in to breaktast. When she 
cameé out on the terreoe again, he was still 
there, and, as he did not leave until din 
ner time, it was evident that he had neg- 
lected his own breakfast, 

During the afternoon Mr. Mordaunt 
Sapley came on thercene. He bad re 
ceived a hint from his father, and greeted 
Gerald as aulably as he could; and Gerald, 
who was the last man in the world to bear 
malice, responded pleasantly. 

‘-My fatber has gone up to London, Mr 
Wayre,” said Mordaunt, as be turned to 
goaway. “If there is anything you want 
1 shall be glad to do it for you.” 

He made the offer with downcast eyes; 
but Gerald disregarded bis manner and 
thauked him cordially enough. Mordaunt 
went up to the Court and asked to see 
Olaire, 

“My Jather asked me to tell you that he 
was wired for to London, Miss Sartoris,’’ 
he said. ‘There sare ope or two papers he 
would be glad if you would look at,”’ 

He spoke alinost humbly, and his man- 
ner was 80 marked an improvement on his 


“Not 
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| 


ordinary one that Olaire was agreeably | 


surprised, 


“About the Grimleys, Miss Sartoris,” he | 


said; 
| but I ventured to plead for them, and be 
says they may Stay—of course | wid him 
you wished it.” 

Claire was gratified, and showed 
pleasure by « smile—perhaps the first she 
had bestowed on Mr. Mordaunt 

“Thank you!’ she said. “Il am very 
giad to hear that! It was vory kind of you 
to plead for then.” 

Mr. Mordaunt was very nearly gully of 
one of bis Oxford smiles, and so doestroy- 
ing the good impression he ad msde, ut 
he checked himself in time, 

“Is there anything I can do for you this 


‘any father thinks they ought to go, | 


her | 


morning, Miss Sartoris?’’ he asked, with | 


iia new air of deference. Claire discussed 
matters relating to the ostate 
with him, sod he wok his departure re- 
markably well pleased with hiniself, 

“The guy’nor’s right!’ hesaid, ‘He's 
a knowing old fox! Yos, | must bend the 
knee and play the ‘huuible retainer’ busi 
ness, if 1 want to geton witb her. | won- 
der what the guv’nor bas gl up his sleeve, 
and whether there is anything in this idea 
of his? It doesn’t sound probable, but 1’il 
give it atrial. The husband of the mistress 
of Court Kegna! It sounds too good to be 


true; like a fairy tale. Yos, she’s beautl 
ful—though I prefer something iu Lucy's 
style; something soft and gentile. Poor lit 
hes T ‘ 
6s ¢ en P i 

= a SLA ~ & 
( rt aga Lhe ex 4 4 
bimiseli #8 we tba Ging jus 
time, Claire asked hiui © remain for the 
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meal, He accepted, and kept so careful a 
guard upop bimeelf, that Mrs, Lexton, to 
whom he had been especially polite, was 
quite impressed in his favor. 

“The son is a great improvement on the 
father, Claire,’’ she remarked. ‘‘Mr, Mor- 
daunt is-—is—almost a gentleman.” 

“Yos; almost!’ assented Claire, ab- 
sently. It was a pity Mr. Mordaunt Nap- 
ley could not bear her ! 

She ran upstairs as she spoke, and pres- 
ently came down again with her hat on, 
and went round to the wing. She had got 
into the habit of going round there, or 
watching from the end of the terrace, and 
often Gerald was unaware that she was 
looking on; sand that she was more fre 
quently looking at him than at the work. 
Sometimes he took off bis coat ard lent a 
band atthe more dangerous portions of 
the demolition, and once or twice Olaire 
had discoversd that sbe was bolding her 
breath asshe watched him standing on 
the edge of one of the broken walls, with 
the stones falling from quite under his 
feet. 

He was sitting on «a heap of debris, smok- 
ing his pipe, when she came up that after- 
noon, aud he rose with a capital affecta 
tian of indifferent, but respectful polite- 
ness. He bad learnt to seta guard upon 
himselt—like Mr, Mordaunt. 

“How fast you are getting on!” 
Claire, 

“You; thanksto Mr. Loe,” said Gerald, 
indicating the young bullder, who touched 
his cap, and jouked pleased as he moved 
away. 

“A capital fellow!” said Gerald. 
a rare plece of luck getting bold of 
But, then, | am lucky.’’ 

“Are you?” asked Claire, 
suile, 

“Yos,’’ he “Whon things sre at 
their worst I always drop ou my foot, Mise 
Sartoris,"’ 

He smiled, and, not for the first time, 
Claire noticed that be not only wuiiled with 
his lips, but with his eyes, and that they 
were very handsome and oxpressive at 
such times. 

“T think we «r6é 
natives,’’ he sald, looking at the 
wing. ‘It takes thelr breath away. 
shall begin rebuilding at the end of next 
woek. | want it all, or oearly all, covered 
in before the winter Is upon us 

Lee came back and spoke to and 
they went amongst the ruins. Claire stood 
looking up at the men at their work of dé 
molition, and lost sigbt of Gerald for amo 


said 


“It was 
him 


with «# faint 


wnid, 


rather astonishing the 
broken 


him, 


mentor two, then she saw him standing 
near (he old wall. 

He had his back to it, and 
Was KIVIing sOIn6 lastructions to 
bad wounted lo the roul, 

Claire was thinking, balfl-unoonsciously, 
how completely Gerald ws inaster of the 
situation, that his very attitude, and the 
quiet ring of bis musteal voloe, were 6lo- 
quentof his self reliance, and she feit a 
slight thrill of admiration, the tribute 
which every woman pays to the strong 
mau who is lord of bitnself and others 


to her, and 
Low, who 


Then, suddeuly, the iittlo ploasant glow 
was dispelled, for sie saw, oF fancied that 
she saw, the wall near which 
tremble and siake. Her heart 
then seeuied to cease boating for moment. 
If the wall were to fall while he was stand 
ing there, it would come down upon hin 
and kill bin. 


ho 


loapt, and 


Blood, 


She tried to cal! to him, but, wo ber bor- 
ror, her tongue seemed Ww refuse Ww an- 
awer her will The terrible dumbnenss 
asted only for au nent t whe ahe 
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about it this time! And Gerald stood look. 
ing up at Lee, with a smile, and all unoon- 
scious of the doom that threatened him ! 
She felt as if she could not move, as if she 
were rooted tothe spot fora second that 
appeared an age to her, then she sprang 
forward, and had almost grasped his arm, 
when Gerald—as if he had been watching 
the wall all the time—quietly stepped 
back. 

Avs he did so, the mass fell with a terrific 
noise. He smiled, and nodded approv- 
ingly, then heard a kind gasp behind him, 
and, turning sharply, found Olaire at his 
elbow. One of the stones had rebounded, 
and fallen close to her feet, and, for the 
moment, be thought s!:e had been struok. 

His fear for ber turned him sick and 
white, and be caught herarm and drew 
her back, As is the way with CGerald’s 
kind of man, Bis emotion made him stern, 
and it was ina tone that sounded like 
passionate anger that he demanded— 

“Why did you come so close! How 
could you be so imprudent! My God, the 
wall might have fallen upon you! Oome 
back !"’ 

Claire’s face was deathly white, and the 
terror still lingered in he- eyes as she 
raised them bo his, But even when the 
color had come back, she did not show any 
resentment of his manner and speech. 
And she did not say, “Il came Ww save 
you!” 

Her eyes fell, and she stood quite silent 
Gerald drow a long breath—his band was 
still on her arm, and none too gently—snd 
he wiped the sweat from his brow, 

“7 bey your pardon, Miss Sartoris,”’ he 
said. “Lam afraid | was rough and un- 
mannerly; but you gave ine a nasty fright 
Let me beg of you never to come #0 near 
again—never to pass that mark!’ Hoe dug 
his heel into the lawn. “I must ask you 
to promise me, ploase!’’ ne added, with a 
touch of his forimer sternness, 

Claire tried to smile, but the sinile would 
not come, She felt his hand begin to trem- 
ble on ber arm; and, perhaps, ho waa oon- 
trembling, for he 
withdrew it. But he still waited with 
tightly compressed lips, and # rather pale 
face, for her promise. 

“] —promine,’’ she wald, And she said it 
almost meekly; the Olalre Sartoris, mils 
tress of Court Kegna! “It was foolish; | 
thought——"" She stopped and bit ber 
iip. 

“You thought it wasn't coming down 
just yet?” hewsald, “Oh, butlt is never 
safe lo trust # wall io thet condition!’ 

“Tteloesnu't matter what! thought,’’ she 
with «faint smile. “I will not Ko so 


” 


ald, 
Dear again 

She turned frou bin a6 she spoke, and 
wont —slowly— back to the house; but she 
passed quickly ww her own room, and 
locking the door, “let herself go.” 

‘The restraint she had put upon herseit 
broke down, avd with her hands covering 
her faoe, she “aud frolike « 
stately pine bulleted by the wind, 

She could sull see bio standing 
throsatening wall; and she could #till bear 


nawayod Ww 


by the 


his stern voice, feel the hard grip of hin 
hand. 

Phe shadow of the terror she bad on 
,Jured, mingled with # vague iyatical 


pleasure and delight (hat bewildered and 
frightened ber by Its strangeness 


He head been wsugry wilh her and 
“hpullied’’ her; but she Kuew thal his an 
gor had proved his reyard for or mafely, 
bis consternation at her flanger, and she 

tno reseutiuit 
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(sereid also euffered from «a reaction, and 
when ashe bad disappeared, he stood book 
ing at the building, as if he had lost a!) jo 
terest in ii; a8 if, indeed, he rather bated 
it; and, after a time, he walked off. 

He was scarcely conscious that he had 
spoken, grasped ber, so roughly; he could 


only remember her terrible danger; and | 


every now and then, as he strode along to 
the cottage, he took off his bat and wiped 
the perspiration from his brow. 

When he got home he felt as if he could 


not remain indoors, as if the small room | 
| waeso absorbed that she neglected her 
steering, and was suddenly recalied to it 
by a sudden puff of wind and the jibing of 
the sail, 


was not large enough for bie gaivering 


nerves, Presentiy he went down to the 
beach. 
A boet belonging to Captain Hawker 


was dancing on the water near the shore, 
and, signing to the Captain, who was in 
his soccustomed seat cuteide the cottage, 
for perminsion, be pulled ber in by her 
ebalin apd went on board. 

A sall would do him good, blow all the 
nonsense outof him, and drive the re 


membrance of her great peril out of bis | 
| easily. 


mind. 

He was setting the eail when he heard a 
stepon the beach behind bin, and, look 
ing round, saw Claire, He raised his hat, 
paused a moment with the sail in bis band, 
then stepped ashre, 

“LT want to apologize for my 
wan, but Claire, with a swift rise of color, 
interrupted him 

“Do not speak of it,’ 
were quite right. It dees pot matter, 
you going for «a sail 7"’ 


"he be 


she waid. 


"You 
Ar 


"You," be said, accepting her refusal to 
hear more 

“Itisa lovely evening '' she said. 

It seemed to hin that she looked at the 
boat wisttully. Was it possible— On the 
spur of the moment, almost without think 
ing, be said 

“Would you care t 
rin?’ 

Clatre looked beyond bin, 

“Are you going far ?’’ sho asked, quietly, 
though her conscience whispered that ashe 
was Wrong. 


come, Miss Sarto 


‘An far as 
tende t 
tback,’’ 

Hie nodded toa small island called the 
Maglet, which lay like «a bird on the sea. 

“} should like to come, Claire, 
after a brief second or two, 


you like 
running over 


l mnean, | 
to the 


only ip 
Island wand 


wala 


‘One moment,” he said, in a matter of 
Incl way. 

He hoisted the sail, shippod the rudder 
and spread his coat over the seat, 

“Now, if you will xo round to the jetty, 
I will bring the boat, #0 that you can step 
in without wetting your feet,’”’ 

He banded her in, and 
stern, pulting his coat aside. 

“Hetter siton that, please,’ he said; “the 
seat may be wet.”’ 

“Tt ie quite dry,” she said. 

“You can steer? But, | beg your pardon, 
of course Ae 

Claire suiiled, 

“Oh, you, 


she sat in the 





There ts a nice breeze."’ 

He looked up atthe sail, and nodded, as 
the boat skimuied along, aad then looked 
at Claire, asking himself if she were roally 
there, or whether he was dreaming ! 
had he summoned up the 
her? 

Claire looked the picture of calm weronity 

itisa way women have when they are 
doing anything wrong—and her calmness 
served to restore bis self possession, 

“The 


llow 
audacity to ask 


boat is like an old friend.” she 
**] used to gO OUutin it with Captain 
Hawker when | was quite a girl.’ 

“TL thought you managed her as though 
you understood her,’ be remarked” “Nie 
in w good boat.’ 

“One needs a good boat on 
sald Claire. 

He looked round. 

“It looks calm enough,” he said. 

Claire similed., 


this const,’ 


“Itis one of the most treacherous places 
in Fogiand,’’ she said. 


“A stormy gets up 
here as 


quickly as the storm 
Proepero’s wand.’ 

“Yee? he raid. “I 
since | have been here. You know the 
Kaglet ? he went on, for the sake of Bay: 
ing something. He was still trying to 
Krasp the fact that she was really sitting 
there within a few feet of him 

“Oh, yes! 


raised by 


have not seen one 


birds. We used to come nesting here— 
Captain Hawker and his daughter Lucy 
and I—and | remember how ! used 
fancy that ! a! 1ld like t ive there 

t & aor fua wa 
* a ~ = % 

“ ray a] - x ‘ ace 

als in tha ‘ ve 


te be said, “1 
friend 
isianad 
someone to share it, 
on one of the Pacihe iviangds when I was a 
jad, and it was the most unromantic and 
uncouwfortable time I ever spent. 


| genet mevkly,. 

“Not atall,”’ be said, mendaciously, and | 
in rather @ preoceupied fasbion, for, as he 
looked up, he saw an ugly cloud coming 
up from the weat, 


corned,” 


cdromied 


andthe rain heavier, aud, calling 
A careless 


him, he 


Atrnight line for 





| They were 


It isa delightful little place, | 
ali combes and caves, and crowded by sea 


tHE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


bave tried it, and, like 
Kovinson, 1 think solitude on ap 
is only agreeable when there is 
Il was shipwrecked 


She, (oo, leant forward a littie, ber eyes 


fixed upon bim with an interested expres- 
sion. 


“Were you there long?’ 
“Not very. Four days.’’ 


He began totell her about it, and she 


“Ob! IL beg your pardon,’ she said, al- 
“That was iny fault!” 


Claire followed the direction of his eyes. 
‘There is going to be a storia,” she sald, 
He bit his moustache, 


“ls afraid there is,’ be said, ‘“l hope 


it won't rain,” 


“Tt will not I am Oun- 


she 


iuatter 60 far «as 


said, glanciog at her serge 


| dres, 


lie «hook his head, gravel y 
A moment or two alterwards the rain he 


began; the cloud grew thicker 


and carkened the sky, and the wind began 


to rine in w throatening way. 
forward, aud, 
jacket, put it round her, 

‘No!’ she said, very quietly. 
putiton! My dress is vearly, if not quite, 
waterproof,” 

Hie waw that she wished it; and 
The wind grew 


Hie leant taking up his 


‘PV loase 


he alip 
tiercer 
himiselt 
studying the 


ped the coaton, 


idiot for not 
weather before askiug her to accompany 
looked from the island to the 
mainland uncertainly,. 

“| don't kuow what todo!” he 
last, 


"30 On,’ 


said, at 
’ she said, quietly. “It would be 
rather risky to turn now, while the storm 
bani?’ 


He looked down, Was she fated to run 


a double risk in one day through his care- 


leesness? Claire leant back, grasping the 
firmiy, and keeping the boatin a 
the istand. She was ap 
porently quite regardless of the rain, 

‘You are getting toarfully wet!’ he 
paid. “And to think that l might have put 
iv cackintosh in the boat.”’ 

‘lt is of no consequence,’’ she said, 
oasily 

The wind had brought # warm 
her face. Her eyes were glowing. 

“Ttis dike the old days,’’ she said pres 
“It is so long since | have been on 
the sea in # storm.” 

“Tt milght 
have Kept “Here is the 
isimuid. tladn'’t we better run her into the 
aud go 


hiller 


tint to 


ontly. 
have been 
fine,’ be said, 
creek, ushore’y 
some shelter in one of those caves,’”’ 

“Very well,’ she said, 

As sbe ran the boat into the litthe baveu 
the heavens seemed to open, the thunder 
broke with a deafening roar, and # flash of 
lightning rent the darkovess, which was 
almost as that of night. 

Jumped with the anchor, and, 
standing up to his middle in water, drew 
the boat ashore 

“Now, quick !"" he said, 

Sh6 


Gerald 


stood poised 


resemblance struck (Cierald even at that 
moment 
aloiost lifted her to the beach. 
“Kuo to that cave!’ he said. 
lie foreed the 
foot and followed her, 
aswall opening tn the rocks, and 
it, and Gerald remained outside, 
“Oh, comein!’ she said, almost 
tiently, aclap of 
ing ber voice, 


thunder partly drown 


He wentin, and they stood side by side, 
the rain, but 
| bot from the wind, which seemed blowing 


sheltered from 
from all points of the com pass. 

“It is taking longer than I 
she said, venturing to peep out 


It proved an {ncautious movement, and 


the wind taking advantage of 


her hat from ber head. 


“Thatis gone for ever,’’ she said “No, 
Please let it g you could not get it ! or 
ade a vem { ws 
: 
4 4A = ~ 
rious | a writ faster va Ww 2 
DaAlr was < »’ how! 


| hiog, and 





| from 
Chere would be | 


for #imoment on the 
KUnwali, like a bird ready for Might— the 


then gave bin her band, and he 


anchor down with his 
The cave was but 
there 
was barely room for them both to stand in 


11D pa- 


thought,”’ 


it, swept 


Her color rose, and she laughed. She 
seemed at this woment just a wild school- 
xirl, excited by the wind and the storm; 
quite a different person to Miss Sartoris, of 
Court Kegaa. 

Gerald looked at her, The storm was 
thrilling through him—and something 
other than the storm. 

She stood so close to him that the sleeve 
of ber dress brushed against bis arm; the 
exquisite face was within a few inches of 
bis own, 

As she stood with one hand holding her 
jacket clove, the other up to her head, she 
spoke a few words now and again; bat he 
was silent, and presently she grew silent 
also, a8 If the storm and the darkness were 
Leginning to affect her. 

“It is very weird,” she said, at last. 

And he fancied that there was something 
constrained in her voice, as if she were 
growing nervous, 

“It will be over directly,’ he said, en- 
couragingly. “Are you getting cold? If 
you would only jet me put my coat round 


| you! It is of no earthly use to me!” 


“No, no!” sbe said, ina low voice ‘1 
wish it would not lighten so! It makes the 
dark ness jinmediately afterwards s0——”’ 

Her voice broke suddenly, tor some- 
thing had rushed from justabove their 
heads into the open air, witha wild, un- 
earthly shriek, 

She uttered a sharp cry, and completely 
unnerved and unconscious of what she 
doing, moved swiftly to him, and, 
putting ber hand on his shoulders, hid her 
face on bis breast, 

His arm went round ber, in a moment 
as unconscious as her own; be felt her 
hair, released from ber hand, sweep like 
silk scross his lips; and his face grew 
white under its tan as he set his teeth 
hard, 

He could feel her trembling, quivering, 
with nervous terror as her hands clung to 
the desire in bis heart to bend 
his head and kiss her, to whisper, “1 love 


was 


| you!” was almost irresistible. 


But he set bis teeth still barder, his face 
grew stern, and his voice sounded almost 
harsh as he said, wits laboring breath:— 

“Don’t be alarmed; it is only a fright 
ened sea gull!’’ 

His voice seeined to rece]! her scattered 
senses, With a little shudder and a gasp, 
sie looked—not up at him, but over ber 
shoulder, Her hands dropped to her aide, 
and she drew away from him, gatbering 
her hair together, Then she looked at him 
as if scarcely realizing bis presence—as if 
8h6 were quite Unconscious that she had, 
only a woment ago, clung to him for pro- 
tection, 

‘“It—startled me!’ 
“Why, 


she said, panting. 
you look scared, too!’ she said, 


| laughing. 


It was evident that under the stress of 


| the noment she was, iu very truth, uncon- 
| scious of having town to him, 
kind enough to | 


“You,” he said, tryiag to speak lightly, 
but feeling as if every word was wrung 
bim. ‘It—is—all right; see, it is 
clearing now.”’ 

He put bis hand to bis lips uncertainly, 
for it seemed to him as if ber hair was still 
upon them with its unconscious but uiad- 


| dening Caress, 





CHAPTER XI. 


as rapidly as iv had gathered. Gerald 
stole agiance at Claire’s face; it was 

free. from embarrassment, and 
though without @ trace of color, quite un- 
abashed, though her brows were rather 
straight. 

It was evident that she did not know in 
the very least degree thetsbe bad flung 
herself upon bis beart, and yet there was a 
Vague sense of something having Lap- 
pened during that moment or two when 
the heavens were rent by the lightning. 


. K storm began to clear away almost 


quite 


And Gerald was relieved, indeed giad, that | 


it should be so, 

He was aquiver with the sense of bia 
close contact with her, and bis heart, 
against which hers had beatso wildiy— 
like an imprisoned bird beating affright- 
edly against its cage—throbbing tumultu- 
ouely. 


At that noment he knew that he loved 


her fully and passionately, 60 passionately | 


that bis lips trembled still from the caress 
of her hatr, so truly that be almost resolv- 
6d to go away from Court Kegna for atime, 


until he had fought down bis hopeless 
ve and subdued it. 
r was } peless ' Hiers was he, an 
rf ¢ +a le of i w ¢ 
» “ “ 
od 4 4 Ww ae t Ms 
44 Hie ca i s | 16 to his aid a 
stood there- bis aru ouched bers—a id 


laughed himself bitterly to scorn for a 
presumptuous idiot 

The sooner he got bis work done and 
cleared out of Court Regna the better for 
his happiness and peace of mind. 

“It seems to have cleared,” he said, at 
last, and speaking in quitea matter of 
fact tone, 

They went down to the boat, and as i 
was rocking a great deal, he got in, and 
holding it fast, pat out bis disengaged 
band for ber. 

“Rest your arm on my shoulder, Miss 
Sartoris,”’ be said. ‘A false step would be 
awkward for you.”’ 

Claire laughed softly. “I have had to 
clamber on board in worse seas than this,” 
she said, and, just touching his hand, abe 
sprang, lightly as a feather into her Place, 
She shipped the anchor and put the boat 
round, and she was soon skimming nome 
wards. 

“lam afraid you will be late for din. 
ner,”’ he said, “and I know you must be 
very wet.’’ 

‘It doesn’t matter in tae least,” she re 
sponded. “I told Mra, Lexton that | was 
going for a long walk—I intended going to 
one ef the farms, but 1 strayed towards 
the beach instead —and she will think thas 
I have been waiting for the storm—gs) 
have been; and we shall be dry before we 
get home. I am afraid 1 have given yous 
great deal of trouble,” 

“Not at all!’ hesaid, promptly, and 
with a politeness which was griwly and ab- 
surdly incongruous with the state of his 
feelings. ‘1 am sorry it didn’t keep fine,” 

There was a silence for some minutes as 
he busied himself with the sale, and Claire 
watched him dreamily. The vague sense 
tuat, in some way, they bad become close 
friends, haunted her; aud, combined with 
this, was this consciousness that she was 
strangely happy and content, notwitb- 
standing that she was wet and late for 
dinner, aud ought to be anxious and oon- 
cerned at keeping Mary Lexton waiting so 
long. 

She would bave been astonished, and 
nota little affronted if anyone had told 
her that her happiness and contentment 
sprang from the fact of Gerald’s presence, 
for Claire, unlike most girls of ber ags, 
knew little of love, 

She had lived so lonely a jife with the 
old lord, had met so few men, and was 60 
ignorant of the art of flirtation and the 
cultivation of sentiment, that it never oc- 
curred to her that she was—to put it very 
mildly—taking a very deep interest in 
Mr. Gerald Wayre, and that she found it 
pleasant to look at him, that she admired, 
with a warm admiration, bis self-reliance 
and strength of body and character. 

She did not guess that bis lips had kissed 
her hair, that be was at that moment 
throbbing with # strong wian’s passion for 
her, 

Gerald found it difficultto keep ups 
conversation of common-places, and be 
began to hum, half unconsciously, Claire 
listened dreamily for a time, then abe 
said— 

“OW bat is that you are singing ?” 

He started slightly. ‘Was I singing? ! 
beg your pardon, I didn’t know. Let me 
see, what was it? Ob, an Indian song.” 

“Jt sounded rather pretty,” said Claire, 
“sing it louder; do you mind ?” 

‘“Oertainly,’” said Gerald. ‘l’m afraid | 
can’t translate the words, and they will 
sound awtul gibberish.” 

Raising his voice only just sufficiently 
for itto reach ber, he sang the song. 't 
was a plaintive Sioux chant, and the In- 
dian words were quaintly musical. 

He had «capital voice, a clear and firm 

, delighted 
tenor, and Claire listened with & 
surprise. There seemed nothing this youns 
man could not do! A faint smile curved 
her lips, as she leant forward with her 
chin resting on her band, her violet te 
| resting on his face turned sideways to b 
as he watched the sail. be 

“That is beautiful!” sbe said, #8 © 
‘last notes died away. ‘It sounds quite 
pathetic, id 





W hat does it mean : 
“Ob, it is the song of the hunter, and n 
addressed to bis sweetheart. I bave — 
the young braves sing it outside the rae 
wains just before they were starting ple 
big hunt It is a kindof serenade, § 
tbe hunter promises, if the bis eo 
meaning the bu ffalo—s pares bim, ” ed 
turn with plenty of furs and skips 0 
at the feet of bis beloved. 


eg “Hiawe 
the song is that of Longfellow® 
tbha.”’ Artemus Ward say*:— y 
] s is sen: and so they genere’” 
‘ ? 
r ata 4 inet 
Ww a + 4’ 
e ave a 
at n said Claire 


i'w afraid it wouldn't be u 
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trying,” be said, segretially. “] meves't 
the literary instinct, 1’m sorry to any’ 
wwill you sing something else?’’ she 
said, sfler a pause. “It is detightful on the 
ae was too wise to sing a sentimental 
ditty in Koglish, and he chose @ agen 
poating SODK, and sang it quietly, as he 
before. 
anal a good voice, Mr. Wayre,” 
said Claire, absently. “lam sorry Mre. 
Lexton is not here; she isso fond of music, 
and would be delighted with those two 
songs. Perhaps you will be so kind as to 
come up tothe Court some evening and 
ber?” 
ae sat sorry Mrs, Lexton is not here !’”’ 
thought Gerald, miserably. ‘But of course 
sbe is! Why sbouldn’t sne be? lama 
fool to know that I am nothing but ‘Mr, 
Wayre, wy architect,’ to her!’’ 

, “| sball be very pleased, Miss Sartoris,” 
pe said, aloud, “Why, what is that?’ he 
added. 

They were nearing the pier, and he saw 
a carriage standing on it. 

“It looks like the Court carrrige,” said 
Claire, carelessly, ‘Yes, it is.” 

“We are nearly bome now,” he said, 
with a balf-unconscious sigh. 

“Yea,” she assented. ‘I have enjoyed 
tne sail very wuch, and Il am very much 
obliged to you.” 

“Don’t mention it,” he said, with a 
ghastly attempt at @ smile, 

Asshe steered the boat alongside the 
landing, Mr. Mordaunt Tapley came down 
thesteps, It was evident that be had been 
waiting for them. 

“] saw that you bad been caught in the 
storm, Miss Sartoris,’’ he said, “and I ven 
tured tosend up to the Oourt for the car- 
riage.” 

“Ob, thank you,” said Claire, pleas 
antly. Sbe felt happy enough that even- 
ing to be pleasant—even to Mr, Mordaunt. 
“[t was very kind of you.”’ 

“] knew you must be wet, and I thought 
you would like to get home quickly. There 
are sowe wraps in the carriage,” 

“Ob, but I am not cold, thank you,’’ said 
Claire, 

“lt is-er—rathor risky sailing, this 
weather,’ he said, as be offered his band 
w help her out, and he glanced witb a sul- 
len resentment at Gerald, who was letting 

down the sail, and had not offered her bis. 
“But it was quite fine when we started,”’ 
sald Claire; ‘and it has been a very pleas- 
ant sail.’’ And she looked with a smile at 
. Gerald; but bis face was turned away from 
, ber,and wasset impassively. It almost 

looked as if he were glad to resign her to 
Mr. Mordaunt 

“Atany rate, it would have been better 

| if youbad had some waterproots witb 
you,” said Mordaunt. “You run the risk 
of a severe cold, Miss Sartoris,’’ 
Claire laughed softly. 








' “You forgot that I am used to our Down- 
; sbire climate, Mr. Mordaunt,’”’ sbe ssid. 
“ “And we were under shelter during the 
J storm.” 
Stull Geraid did not speak, and with a 
slight compression of her lips, she said— 
“@ood evening, Mr. Wayre, and thank 
6 you,” and turned away. Mr. Mordaunt 
conducted her to the carriage and would 
3 baveenveloped her in wraps, but Claire 
smilingly refused them, and he stood bare- 
| beaded until the carriage drove away. 
| Theu he went down to the landing, and, 
after watching Gerald roll up the sail, 
t “I'm afraid Mise Sartoris is very wet,”’ 
\- (Gerald was not in the humor at that mo- 
went for wuch of Mr, Mordaunt Sapley, 
. aod hé answered rather shortly. 
d I’ afraid so,” 
‘ “Wouldu’t it have been as well if you— 
" *r—bad taken a proper boatman and some 
a mwackintoshes, Mr, Wayre ?” said Mor- 
- daunt, in condescending fashion, which 
- bettled Gerald almost beyond endurance. 
“Should you call me an improper boat- 
ne lll be said, with a dangerous smile, 
te MY good sir, 1 am quite competent to 
yd boat. But you are right about 
is sie ap eaeeeprin ll he said, “1 was an | 
rd a rget them.” | 
“ Pi omar ape have mattered if you had 
a) Mise eoree continued Mordaunt. “But 
oe “to | ao cp sate ‘ 
= . unites thought, ’ said Gerald, with 
re guete ene ees which was even more dan- | 
ay ik toe misleading than his smile. ‘As 
of vat oe there you may as well 
1. Thethe fe that rope and make it fast. 
ieee & ‘ne evening now, isn’tit? By 


- " satér than | thought!’’ 
£68. rather tow f 
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'HE SATURDAY 


At this innocent remark Mordaunt pause 
ed on the brink of another exasperating 
sentence, and, with asudden accession of 
color and a suspicious glance from under 
his brows at Gerald, started up the steps. 

Gerald silent little that night, and when 
he feil into a restiess doze, he dreamed 
that be was standing in the cave with Miss 
Sartoris’s bands on his shoulders, and ber 
heart veating against his, and that Mor- 
daunt Sapley—of all persons in the world 
—was attempting to drag them apart, and 
that at last he succeeded. 

Im the morning he found that bis coat 
was still wet, but he did not send it down 
to be dried; instead, he hung it near the 
window, and, baving done ao, stood for a 
moment looking at it, and thinking that a 
few hours sinoe, ithad been round the 
woman he must teach himself not to love 
or remember, 

When he went down to the Uourt he felt 
that he should like to send in and ask if 
Miss Sartoris bad caught cold, but he re 
sisted his desire. Ail the same, he tound 
himeelf looking out for her all through 
the morning, and felt a du)! ache of disap- 
pointment hecause she did not come, It 
was a busy worning and Lee came to con- 
sult him rrequently. 

“We'd better begin pulling down the 
reat, Mr. Wayre,’’ he said, “but there’s 
the furniture still in your rooms,” 

“That’s all right,” said Gerald, rousing 
himself. “J’ll get it moved into the ad- 
joining roome directly. In fact, 1’ll move 
it myself.’’ 

He went up tothe room—the other® on 
the ground floor had been cleared—and set 
to work. Miss Sartoris had given bim 
permission to convey the furniture into a 
room of the new house adjoining the old, 
and he began tocarry in the chairs and 
sinaller articles first. 

When he camé to the bureau be found 
it was in two parts, and in lifting the top, 
two or three old papers fell to the ground. 
They bad either dropped from the drawer, 
at the end of which tbey nad caughy, and 
#0 been overlooked by Mr. Sapley, or from 
a secret depository. Oue looked like a re 
oeipt, the others were papers folded length- 
ways; allof them bad é6vidently been in 
the bureau some time, 

He scarcely glanced at them, and thrust 
them into his pocket intending to give 
them to My. Sapley or MissSartoris, which- 
ever he chanced lo see first; and he was 
carrying in the hangings when the door 
opened and Ciaire entered. 

The blood flew to Gerald’s face for a mo- 
ment, then left it as pale as bis tan would 
permit. She did not change color, buta 
amile—to him it seemed a heavenly simile 
—dawned on her face. 

“Ob, why did, you not bave some of the 
servants to do this?’ she said. 

“It wasn’t necessary,’ he said. “It has 
taken very littletime, [ hope you have 
pot caught cold from yesterday’s wetting, 
Miss Sartoris?’”’ 

“Oh, no, no,” she said, and she smiled 
again. It seemed to him that there was a 
new vote in her voice, one still more musi- 
cal than of old; but be thought that it was 
a fancy on bis part, born of bis newly dis- 
covered love, 

“] am notin the least worse. And have 
you carried all those things in yourself? 
Let me help you,’’ and she went to some 
of the bangings he bad thrown on a chair. 

“No, please don’t,” he said quickly. 
“They are smothered with dust and—’’ he 
glanced at the beautiful morning frock. 





| 


She hesitated, then her hands fell to her | 


side, and she stood watching him. 

“There is no chance of a storm to-day,”’ 
she sald, presently. ‘Mrs. Lexton 
are going to drive to a flower show at 
Tbhraxton. At ‘east,’’? she added, more 
gravely. “ne will see the show, but I 
shall remain in the carriage, of course.” 
Lord Wharton’s death was too recent to 


avd [ | 
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dow, then, as if she had suddenly re 
membered, she said, “Oh, Mr. Wayre, | 
told Mrs. Lexton of your singing, and she 
—I—will be so glad if you will come and 
dige with us, this evening. Will you?’ 

he invitation was given in the frankest 
and simplest way, aud (jeraid, with » leap 
of the heart, and forgetting all his resolu- 
tions, was about to accept as simply, when 
he remembered something else,and quietly 
said— 

“Thank you very much, Miss Sartoris, 
but I am afraid | shall not be able to 
come.’’ 

The faintest shade of disappointment, 
not unmixed with surprise, crossed her 
face. “You will be—busy?” she suid, a 
little coldly. 

“No,” he said, frankly, and with a seo- 
ond’s hesitation. ‘The fact is, Miss Sar 
toris, 1 don’t possess an evening suit.”’ 

Olaire’s face cleared, and she laughed 
softly. 

“J don’t think Mra, Lexton will mind, 
and lam sure! shall not,” she said, with 
a little touch of pleasant contempt in her 
voloe, ‘If that is your only reason for de 
clining, pray come. I am afraid you will 
find it dull——”’ 

‘No, I shal! not find it dull,”’ he said, al- 
most abruptly; the prospect opened to him 
like a glimpse of Paradise! “I shall be 
glad to come,”’ 

“Kight o’clock, the,’ she said. 
you will bring some music ?’’ 

He laughed and shook his head. 
little | possess, | carry in 
said. 

“What afunny place to keep it,’ she 
said, witha touch of girlish playfulness 
which thrilled bim. 

It seemed to him asifhe should never 
know her, or exhaust the “infinite var 
jety” of her charms, She went, leaving 
the room, to his fancy, echoing with the 
sweetness of her laugh, radiant with the 
refiection of her loveliness, 

He went about for the remainder of the 
day like a man inadream. The evening 
shone before his mental vision with rays 
of gold, To spend two, say three, hours 
witb her! Lee and the men noticed the 
rapt look on his face, and one man’ said to 
another: — 

‘He's a rare fine looking gentleman, Mr. 
Wayre, bean’t be?” 

W ben he came home he took out all bis 
clothes, apd put them under a severe in- 
spection, and after the most profound and 
anxious consideration, chose a dark serge 
suit as being the nearest approach to even- 
ing dress, ‘Then he folded up the others, 
and pul them back into the portmanteau, 
and with them the coat he had worn that 
day. 

And he quite forgot the papers which 
were still in the pocket of his coat, 

[TO KK CONTINUED. ] 
me 0 ee 

Wukkk SouND TRAVEIA, — Kightoon 
miles ts the longest distance on record at 
which a man’s voioe has been heard. 
occurred in the grand 
rado, where aman shouting the vame of 
Bob at one end, bis volcé was plainly 
heard at the other, which is 6ighteen miles 


“And 


“What 
my head,’ he 


away. 
Licutenaut Foster, on Peary'’s third 
Arctic expedition, found that he could 


converse with a mnan across the harbor of 
Port Bowen, a distance of 6 606 feet, or 
about one mile and # quarter. 

Sir John Franklin said he 
with ease ata distance of more than one 
mile, 

Dr. Young records that at Gibraltar the 
buman voice has been heard at a distance 
of ten miles. 

Sound has remarkable in water 
by experiments made in 


Lake of Geneva, estimated that a bell sub 
merged in the 66a might be beard at @ dis- 


cou versed 


force 
lhe 


| tanoe of more than sixty miles. 


permit of her appearing in public. She | 


looked round the room. ‘Is it all clear 


now ?’’ 


“Yes, Oh, by the way, I found some 


papers, Miss Sartorie; they tuimbied out of | 


the old bureau.”’ 

He took them from his pocket and held 
them out to ber. 

“Mr, Sapley must have overlooked them 
when he cleared out the things.’’ 


indifferently. 


“| suppose they belong t him,” she 


said. ‘I will give them to him; or, per- 
baps,” sbe added, with @ little laugh; 
‘you will not mind taking charge of them. 
If I take them, I shall be sure to put them 
somewhere and forget theu 

Certa y 6 sa 4” r€é a 

ou [ His | ¢ 2 a 
that 

She smiled, a: une Wa 6a 
but lingered, looking out of the win 


Franklin says he heard the striking to 
gether of two stones inthe water balla 
mile away. Over wateror a surface of ice 
sound is propagated with greater clear 
ness and strength. 


Dr. Hutton relates thaton # quiet part 


of the Thames, near Chelsea, he could hear 


| a person read distinctly at & distance of 140 


feet, while eway from the water the same 


could only be heard at 76 feet. 
Persons in «a balloon can hear voices 
| from the oartha long time after they 


| themselves are inaudible to people pelow., 
She took the papers and glanced at thern | 
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more amiable than true 
modesty, and notbing more contemptible 
than that which is false; the one guards 
virtue, the other betrays it. True modesty 
is ashamed to do anything that is repug 
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nant to gvod reason; false modesty is 
ashamed to do anything that is opposite to 
be humor of those w whom the par 
on Verses rr ty « ids 6 

4 a false 

vw toatl is “4 a 

y @ genera), u ale ned " 
ormer is that inet! lmited ans 
soribed by the rules of prudence, 
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In CHINA.—The Chinese ladies wear in 
their bodices little dwarf fir trees, which, 
by a carefully adjusted system of starva- 
tion, have been reduced to the size of but 
ton hole flowers. These remain fresh and 
evergreen in their dwarf state for a num- 
ber of years, just as fir trees in mountains 
are 6vorgreen, and thus are excellent syim- 
bols of perpetuity of love, to ea press which 
they are used to by the ladies of the high- 
est rank in the Celestial Empire 


ONLY Twiok Rounp —They were stand- 
ing before a large elephant and remarking 
on its great bulk when the colonel asked, 
“How far round is that animal's foot, do- 
you think?” “Just balf his height, what- 
ever that may be,’’ was the reply of the 
mman to whom the question bad been ad- 
dressed. At first sight it seems incredible 
that the answer given was a correct one— 
that twice round the animal's foot equaled 
its height; yet such is the fact, and a little 
refieotion will show that it is not #0 won- 
derful a one as it appears to be. Things 
are large or swall comparatively, and if 
we could presenta far ditlerert appear- 
ance as to #60 from whatit gives when 
oversbadowed by the mountain of flesh it 
supports, 

CONVBRAING WITH FLOWKKa— Young 
people in Tabiti (an island in the Pacific) 
have a custom of conversing with flowers, 
not unlike the Orientals, If « coolness 
has sprung up between a young paii, the 
female will separate «a flower partially 
down the ventre, One half of the split 
flower is intended to represent the man, 
aud the other half the woman, and it is 
meant typically to imply that, though 
separate bodies, Lheoy are joineu together 
atthe heart. Ifthe lover puts the flower 
in his hair, itis asign that be wishes ww 
preserve her favor; but if he tears it asun- 
der it is a token that be bas lost his regard 
for her, and wishes tu be entirely sepa- 
rated, 

Facts ABoulT DAHLIAS,—Dahliias are of 
Mexican origin, and were first introduced 
into Germany by Dabl, and were called 
dahlias in honor of the man who culti- 
vated them. They were, when disoov- 
ered, quite singlo, having only one ray of 
pelals avout a golden centre, the oolors 
being scarlet, yellow and white. The Ger- 
mans were the first to attempt doubling 
them, and the dahlias were so prised by 
royally, aud so jealously guarded, that 
those in charge of them wore sworn to 
secrecy #8 to their cullivation, In «few 
years semidouble daliias appeared, and 
ultimately the perfect double dahlia was 
was Obtained which sold tor 24 dollars a 
plant. Dahl himself is said to have netted 
a vory large sui in two years from his 
crops, 
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“PIN MONKY is #0 eR pression 
that came uUsAgO at @ Lilne® 
when adozen or porbaps two dozen of these 
artic'es were considered ap almost peril- 
ously extravagant annual allowance, This 
quantity was considered a luxurious sup 
ply for any iady, and quite Capable of sus 
talaing and upholding all those attachable 
and detainable antagonistic elements of 
apparel that made our grand-dames both 
picturesquely besutiful and inex preasibly 
uncomfortable, Pins were costly articles 
days, and It is scarcely possibie 
thal the bappy possessor of two dozen pins 
gave sulliciont range to her 
hoaginealion picture the happy time 
when ber descendant should strew the 
barth with thousands # year, not counting 
A pip wae not always a trifle, as 
one when itis beyond reach 
proves lo us, 6ven in their abundance, 
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Tuk Vorreny Trker.—One of the most 
peculiar vegetable products of Brazil is 
Lhe pottery tree, This tree attains « height 
feet, and bes a slender 
6xceeds #@ foot in di 


of one bhtindred 
trunk, which #6,dom 
amneler the base. The wood is exceed. 
ingly and contains a very large 
amount Of sijica, but not #0 much as does 


the bark, which is largely employed as a 


al 
bara, 


sources Of silica for the manufacture of 
pottery. In preparing the bark for the 
potters use, it is fvst burned, and the 


rénidue is then pulverized and mixed with 
clay in the proper proportion, With an 
equal quantity of the two ingredients a 
supernor quality of earthenware in pro- 
duced, Thisis very durabie, and is capa- 


ble of wilhstanding suy amount of ' sat, 
Tne natives employ it for ai! kinds or cul- 
inary purposes When fresh, the bark 
Cuts 11ké6 sult sandstone, and the presence 
of the sliex may be readily ascertains) by 
yrind ga piece 6 ark #“t" e66n t 
K* rmiiy 
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CHAPTER IV. 
H, | daresay Kolb will manage it; the 
*( ) Colonel has prouilwed to 
he can!’ 

“Took, Miss Olive,’ said) Farquhar, ae 
(‘hristine came Into view, accoin panied by 
aghortish man with a sun browned reso 
jute face, and jron-gray hair; “there ts 
Mina Chrissie’® new adorer.” 


(CONTINUED ) 


do wisat 


What, thet elderly litte naul’ ox 
claimed Olive in surprise, 

“Kidenly little man indeed!" he re 
turned indignantly. “At any rato the 


women are all dying for a chance to speak 


ter Uodnnn Lavdibitter, V. Co, ie the big gun 
bere today, and hesan awtually taking 
fellow too when tre gives himeelf the 
trouble.” 

‘“bris seems to be petthog om mall ciytit 


with biden,’ wate Olive 


“PT whould think sine in! anawored buar- 


qubhar, watching Cortetine’s animated Mee 


wehbe Introduced ber copmpanton to her 
mother, and them moved off w low mtope te 
aw Welgtiteorinig Chliatr, with dilnas tel) daa ae 


ten dane 

‘Mine Olive,’ he 
“your mistor is paimtiing 
Go He 
uc whial wlio is may iri 


Halil Apain, priosentiy; 
her Vv. 
in look iow Stragght ato you ! 
*Lhie 
the pretty tate 


for the 


Vota cout te 
ean 
Peaprpry howok- 
with 


troy Little girl lint’ 


Mitin 


thoy lave 


romarhkalic 
ol 


those nie worl 


copebenionns one 
Oonway. 


Miss Conway arillod ana le 


Mhiothieosr, 


moked atl Olive, 
as if she did Got hud it very dificult to us 
derstand 

“Oh, be ts proliigg bo wit down to 


now!" 


hin work 


continued Parqgubar, ae Colonel 


Laxioitter looked round in seareh of an 
other ecbaeir, and sented lituseif neat t 
Chrissie, with tho alr ol # ian Who ia sot 
ting himself form wood long spell. “lle is 
golog infor «a regular flirtation! Won't 
UOblrinsie be stuck up after this Tt’ 

“Look at Mra. Weeaton! weld Olive, 
“What is she poling to do? 

She hed detached hersoif from ber jittie 
knetof dangiers, and Was crossing Lhe 
lawn towards the corner where Clirintine 
and Ledbitter were evidentiys dew in wn 


jnterosting OONVersallon, 


“This is getting exciting,” murmured 
Farquber, watching the seene ti a series 
of quick side glances, “lo you think she 
will pull Mies Chrisste’s bair down; or 
Wilishe comtent borseif with teiling the 


Colonel that he bas chosen the mostsbaine 
Miichester for 
She's capable of cithers.’ 


lees flirt in his aflerioon's 
auiusoinenk 

“Sho le reese miost bewutifully,’) «ald 
Miss Conway, looking Mis Wosten over 
oritieally, “but she is not 


turning bes 


. 


Dice, Ix she? 


Lakok bow whe is shoulder on 


your sister! Llore, sie has edpod bervelf 
right in between them! And now of course 
he offers bis cbair, and Mise Golightly ie 


shut outon her other side 
Hut this sort of thing lasted only a 
Le@dbitter 


very 


Ww ROCUNCA, eppareutly took 


0 sLiLalion ala glance, and moved 


acTroek (O Christine « aide, 
lhe #eun te in your @yes, Miss Go 
ly,”’ he eaid “Let me move ur 
: tle,’ 
e zt 
K , 
< ‘ A 
ack 
” ‘ : 
( risltine ais 
Bravo!’ u ereila r, und } 


Chris," 


(tte SATURDAY 


‘He is too sbarp at tactics for you, 
I'd go and smack Lim 
thought he'd take it 


teremth 
my dear Fanny. 
on the back if oil 
kindly.’ 

“It must be very upcomforteb.e for 
Olive said, looking rather die 
turbed, “) don’t think she will enjoy the 
position much," 

“Well, now, | jast think she will!’ re 


turned Farqubar, with a gilumer of de- 


wer 





| 
tirowath, 


Pte bidrsedf, 


Miss | 


Fanny har evi 
w give Mise 
and Chris 
it can’t be 


lightio biseye. ‘Dear 
dentiv mede ap ber mind 
Chris a public reuing down, 
willenjoy showing her that 
done.” 

But Olive «till looked anxiour; and, 
when Doctor Robertson came over pros 
ently, she asked him if he would mind 
telling Curis that sbe wanted to speak to 
ber, when she bad a minute to spare. 

“It isa sbame to interrupt the play,” 
said Farquhar, as the good-natured Doctor | 
tof’ on bis taisefon; “IJ don’t belleve 
she ii come,”’ 

But be was wrong. Chris rose at once | 
when ehe received Olive’s message. | 

“Olive wants m6,’ she said, ‘1 will go | 
directly.’ 

“May I come too?” asked Ladbitter, as | 
Doe or Robertson claimed Mrs. Weeton’s 
attention fora woment. “! ebould like to | 
kuow your eiater, if you don’t think I 
shail bein the way?’ 

«Well, you bave done it now!’ whis 
Farquhar, ina very paroxysm of | 
suppressed glee, as Chris and Ledbitter 
approsebed them, ‘Dear Fanny will de- 
care that you plotted the whole thing be 
foreband,”’ 

Olive could not anawer, for Chris was al- 
ready in front of ber, going through the 
cenemony of introduction. 

Farquoar, etanding a iittio in the back- 
minute or two, wer 
watching She waa alil- 
uated as usual, and a littie flushed, which 


pered 


ground for the Orat 
Christine’s face, 


was oxcosable in the circumstances, but 
behind the anotmeation and the flash of 
pleasure (hore was something in her faoo 


be had never seen there before, 
Jt wasaes if some hitherto hidden feel- | 
ing had been stirred within her; and there 
was a tduch of unconselous digully avout 
adiuirably, and 
with the vivacily ol 
was one of 


her too, whieh suited her 


in no way clashed 
4poech and foature which hor 


yreates! attractions, 


ln that moment of quiet Observation 
Farquhar formed « certain conclusion; 
snd, if he sighed for himself with one 


he wae glad for her with the noxt, | 
and bepoed with all bis hoart thatthe whole 
thing moighteomure through all right. 
bitten,’ be Was saying | 
| go with her | 
One conmort is the ian 
Ilo 


“hor row she ie 
‘Ht wi hare 
shiouldu'’l wonder 
fissoneol tho right sort wou't 


fon soout for a week or two, for the tun of 
} the thice, and then flod out that be didn't 
hnow hisoawn tind, If be starts toe run 
al wll Le'il go through with ittc the 
fitiist 
If the weather hopt fine it was a gener- 
aliy Gndorstood thing at) Mrs, Toplhau’s 
Kardon purtiog that the young poople 
Hhould danee for an hour or so in the cool 
Of (he evening Ti they had set their hearts 
Vory tntuieti om it 
Aid this dancing Was inaugurated inthe 
Hioet tatortual manner lioayinable by the 
ap pearance of the plano under the ver 
anclatl istde the Grawilog roou, window 


aud by (he sound of & popular waltz 
A iittle to 


kept rather aloo! 


Olives surprise Conway had 


from her during the af- 


ternoon, but she had been too busy to feel | 


more than an ocoasional touch of 
for 


wonder; 
wu had made free use of her 
perhaps to show bow 

the Golightiys were 
in ber house as for any other reaseou, 


Mra. ‘Pop! 


services, nS Much 


thorougbly at home 


But, when the tounis was 
away, the 


ver, the nets 
‘loared 


wert Bun Was down, 
and the first cool touch cf ihe even- 
ing alr Was reauimating people's #8) irits, 


Conway sought oul Olive, posted himse't 
at her siue, and waited patienily until Ma- 
jor Denall carried Miss Conway ctt 
junto the house, where # delightful sueal, a 
dinner, and supper, 
Was boing served; and then, fiuding Olive 
for amoment, Couway took 
her away to # raised terrace al the farther 
With hér 


had 
Comubiuation Of tea, 
unsecupled 
éud oF the garden, and sat down 

rest 


afternoon it bas been !’’ 
“Mra. Topham is delighted at the 


in the cool for a few minules 


“Whata joily 
he said 


way it has gone; she says itis mainly due 


$> you giris 
: = 
tt ery giad ve Answere 
Ps ” 5 " 
y 1 ‘ be 
2 
t » “ Bald 
eet And 6he gave wea LU 6 praise 
ix Miss Olive,’ 


| touch of assumed indignatior. 


| ows one Of my gowns,’ 


| troduction, 
| (ellow,”’ 


| is. 
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“Yeu? 

“You, he repeated, nodding and smil- 
ing down at her pretty upturned face; 
“you must know tbat Mre, Topham put 
me on my good behavior this afternoon, 
and, though it deprived me of a great 
deal of bappiness, it gave you and Ida s 
better chanceto make one another's ac- 
quaintance,”’ 

“But why ?” asked Olive, looking a lit- 
tie poasied, and yet flashing faintly at 
something in the look in bis dark eyes 
which sbe did not quite understand. 
‘‘How could your good behavior influence 


| your sister’s acquaintance with me.” 


‘Because Mre, Topham asked me not to 
monopolies you during the afternoon; she 
begged me not to be greedy—to let your 
sweetness be disturbed for the public 
good, instead of abworbing it selfishly for 
my own delight.” 

“Aa if I should have allowed you to do 
anything of the sort!’ she said, witha 
“You are 
a very conceited young man, I! think, to 
have imagined such a thing possible!” 

He laughed gently, and laid a band on 
the wristband o! her loose sleeve, 

“T have felt sae proud of you ali this af- 
ternocn! Quite a motherly sort of pride, 
you know. Whenever I caught sight of 
you or your sisters, I said to myself, ‘There 
They are quitea 
success, aren’t they ?’’ 

‘You, they turned out very well, 

‘“T never saw Miss (ioligbtly look #0 


well in anything. White suits her. I bave 
only seen ber in black before,”’ 
“But Monny ie happier than usual to 


night; perhaps that has something to do 
with it Mr, Haynes is hers, you know.” 

‘Yeu; I bave had the pleasure of an in- 
He secs a pleasant sort of 


‘Se is, awfully; but Chrisand I don’t 
think hina good enough for Monny.’’ 

‘Well, that ldea occurred to me too; but 
then who would be good enough four any 
of you, if it comes to that?” 

“Oh, that is nonsense!’ she cried, with 
a gay little laugh. “It is only that Wal- 
ford Hayues is such a dry-as-Aust sort of 
person, and Monica bas such a lovely 
character aud mind. Nobody outside her 
own family knows just whatour Monny 
There is nothing outof the common 
wbout Chris or me.’’ 

“IT think there i*, a very great deal! I 
think you are just the most uncommon 
iris | know, And,’ he added with « sud- 
den vigor—‘“and thatis Just the bother, 
you know,’”’ 

“The bother?” she echoed inquiringly. 

“Why, yor, You #ee il is this way—if 
an overy-day sort of fellow falls in love 
with an ordinary commonplace sort of girl 
he fools no hesitation about going straight 
ahead and telliog her s0; but, if he is such 
an idiot as to care for a girl of your stamp, 
it needs such a confounded lot of cheek to 
screw his courage to the s#tickipg point, 
That was what | thought the other day, 
when Farquhar and | came in and found 
you 80 busy over these dresses, and look- 
ing Ss) lovely over it all the time. It 
seemed to me downright presumption that 
men of ourtype should think of asking 
girls of yours to marry them.’ 

“Well, they don’t—not often,” sbe said, 
with an embarrassed |ittle laugh. 
look in his hand- 
some brown 6yes was beginning to under 
mine ber presence of mind. 
coming worried 


That curious steady 


She was be 


why; the only clear thought she was con- 
scious of was a wish that sho was safe back 
among the other people, whose laughter 
and voices Came through the Ligh laurel 
hedge behind ber. This feeling increased 
*© quickly tbat she rose from her seat with 
som6 foolish idea of flight. 

“I think | am rested 
‘shall we go back ?” 

“I wish you would wait just acouple of 
minutes longer,’’ he said quietly; “there 
is something | wanted to say to you, and 
1 don’t feel as if f could say it 
hurry.’’ 


pow,” she said; 


in a 


‘Well, won't another time do as well | 


then ?’’ she begged, with a pleading little 
air. 

“Must it be eaid today? Can’t you 
wait? I could spare you a full half-hour 
tomorrow She sbali bring Miss Conway 
io 866 Our dear old garden, aud then you 


can say this wonderful say in peace. Wait 
till to. morrow.” 

“] hardly think that would work,” he 
returned, imploringly n his turn; and 
hen he aught the nery 6 gers bi 
4 4 * “AH 

“ 
" “ 
Wal . “ “ awe \ 
tO 8e6 her ty en 4 


you Know 


Oilve’ I’m sure you 


oer torment me with your calm 
uggestions to walt, when you know 
as well as I that itis the rarest Chance jp 
the world to find you alone for & minute 
or two, 
ating, are you going to say to me, dear? 

ou will be merciful to me now, won't 
you, and put me out of my misery? Or 
perhaps, since you've guessed my ques. 
tion, you will let ine return the com pli. 
mentand guess your answer—wil| you, 
Olive?” 

“I think,’ said Olive, half laughing even 
now—“] think it would be ouly fair if you 
pat your question into words, before you 
venture to guess ny answer, Suppose—| 
had made—a—mistake ?” 

“That’s rubbish!” he said, with » very 
happy laugh, and stooped boldly and 
kissed her, then seated himself, laughing 
still, on the elbow of her garden chair and 
slipped his band within her arm. ‘Ag jf 
there could be any mistake about it, you 
know! Haven't I been over head and ears 
in love with you ever since the day | 
called on you with Mrs, Weston? And 
hasn’t all the world known it? If it bas 
not it must bea singularly dense world, 
that is all I can say, for l’ve made no pre- 
tence at hiding my hopeless siate, Do you 
remember that I carried the sewing ma. 
chine over to the corner for you that day, 
Olive? That was when | fell in love with 
you, I’d never cared for blue eyes before 
in my life, dear; but when you looked up 
at me—— Oh, bother! Here are some peo. 
ple co uing along the peth. Do you think 
it is light enough tor them to see how ridio. 
ulously bappy we both look ?” 

“I think it would besafer not to give 
them «a chance,’”’ she answered dimpling 
and smiling at his delightful audacity. 
‘Let us meet them.” 

‘*Tell ne first that you really are happy,” 
he said; “that you never were so inal! 
your life, I never was, Olive!” 

“And I never was either—Bob,”’ she an 
swered, witha shy delightful pause before 
bis name, which made bim long Wt take 
her bodily in his armas in full view of the 
advancing people—‘never in my lite!’ 
She stopped, with a sudden pang of re 
morse, “Ob, poor Chris!’’ she cried in 4 
tragic whisper. ‘‘How shall | ever wi! 
her! Sheand I had promised each other 
never to—to—to——”’ 

“Well 2” 

‘*Never tu be so silly as other girls.” 

“Treason!” he said, pressing ber arm 
closely. “I bave a good mind to kiss you 
before these people as a punishment! No, 
by Jove!” be added, as the voices sounded 
nearer. “It is Mrs, Weston and some one 
else. 1 would not give ber achance to say 
anything spiteful of you for a king’s ran- 
som! Come, my darling, we will pase 
them. S 6 would love to go back and say 
she had left us flirting in this quiet litle 
corner,’”’ 

As they came down the path, Mrs. We 
ton, sitting on a chair balf-way dows, 
turned to look at them. There was ample 
room fur them to pass, but as they sd- 
vanced she drew the skirt of her dress back, 
as if ehe wore atraid they might tread on 
it. Conway saw the action, but stifled his 





without quite knowing | 


| indignation. Olive would be sbove all 
such petty insults ina very short time, and 
meanwhile the best course was quiet jn- 
ditference 
1t was later in the evening. 
been playing a set of walizes. It 
dusky now that the dancers could ne 
longer seo their partners’ faces without 
xtooping close to them.. People were 
searcely so vivacious as they had begu 
earlier in the day, but, judging by ™ 
tnuch 44 could be seen of them, they 4? 
peared to be exceedingly bappy, aod ™ 
Christin’s final vbords died away OF the 
soft air, and the dancers paused, there peer 
a geveral air of pieasant languor 8? 
dreamy enjoyment among them. 
Sone playing is too good to be danced 

| to, Clrissie,” said Major 1 epzil, pausiok 

fora moment with his partner bY - 

piano. “One wants to listen to the music, 
| instead of dancing to It.”’ 
| “2 would rather listen to ber singiDé: 
Robertson, whe 
r in the 


Chris bed 
was w 


though,’’ remarked Mrs. 
was talking with Colonel Led bitte 


no. 
corner of the verandab behind the = 
“] wish Mrs. Topbam would ass am ae 
sing us just one song, Chrissie. Do J 


, aw?” 
know where she ia, Major Denz!! 
Tophaw 


“I am here, my dear,” said Mrs. “mn 
from the open window. ‘What path 2 : 
want me to do? Ask Chrissie '* > aie 
to sing? Will you, Chris, dear fot 
aren’t breathless just now. 558 sy eo 

at wil v = ‘ 3 
- 
Mor 1? She is the acocom})’s - 

‘There she is ow the iawt 


‘*] will feteb ber.”’ 
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. 
came flocking round as 


Monny took her seat. Chriatine had sung 
t one of Mra Topham’s dinner-partios, 
pele folks bad beard snough to make them 


The poopie 


curious. 
yon is going to Sing ‘Summer Night’— 


now appropriate!” murmured Miss Uon- 
way to Farqubar, on the outer rim of the 
orowd, “isn’t shee delightful girl? Do 
you know, I think I like her face better 
than the pale handsome one at the plane, 
whe looks a8 If she nad such a lot in her. 

Perhaps Farqubar was giad not to have 
to answer, Christine had started her song, 
and a hushed silence fell upon the group; 
for, whatever qualities her voice might 
lack, it possessed to perfection the power 
ot compelling the attention of her list- 
ener. 

And #0 the sweet melodious air rose in 
full mellow notes on the stillness of the 
evening amid a quietness which for once 
was not bogrudged to the performer; and, 
when the song was over,Colonel Led bitter 
left hia corner to shake hands with the 
«i ger, with all the world looking on, as 
one might say. 

Some girls would have looked awkward 
ander such an ordeal, but Chris took it 
coolly enough, only showing her pleasure 
by an eloquent flash of her fine eyes as he 
expressed his thanks, 

“Wherein the world did she get her 
aplomb from?” asked Mra. Northe of her 
neighbor. “She has the dignity of a duch- 
ews, She is without exception the least 
self conscious girl I know.’’ 

“] suppose that is one of the compensa- 
tions for being plain,’ said the other. 
“Plain people get that repose of manner 
pecause they are not eternally thinking 
about the effect they are making. She is 
going to sing again; Colonel Ledbitter has 


asked her, (Quite a little triumph for her, 
jan't it?” 
“Yo Banks and Hraes.’ That is the 


Colonei’s choice, you may depend. His 
wife was a Scotchwoman, you know. She 
died when they had been married six 
months, and he has been true to her mem- 
ory for twelve years. Interesting looking 
inan, don’t you think ?” 

“Very. Idid not know that about his 
wile’s early death, I expect that accounts 
lor the look of self-repression you notice 
in him every now and again,”’ 

“Very likely. Hush!’ 

Christine sang the sorrowful little Scotch 
song as é6ven as shé very seldom sang. 
Perhaps there was something, some touch 
of tander memory, in the stern face oppo. 
site to her which inspired her with a pass- 
ingthrob of ite own pain. Be that as it 
may, ehe sang with her heart in her 
throat, as the akylarks do; and there was 
asaiiued murmur of pleasure when she 
had finished, 

[aibitter, leaning; on the other ond of 
the piano, with his forehead on his finger 
pa, moved abruptly away for a few steps 
attheend of the song, and then checked 
himself with # recollection of what was 
4ué trom him, 

“You have made me forget my manners, 
you 996,”’ he said, turning again. “You 
have made me fesl—and I thought I bad 
forgotten how. I was going to run away 
Without thanking you,” 

“Don't thank me after that!” cried 
Chris impulsively. “If I have given you 
pleasure, it is more than enough.” 

“The kind of pleasure the poets speak of 
~$0 blent with pain that it is difficult to 
know the one from the other,” he an- 
‘wered; and Chris felt a strange atir of 
‘motion at her heart as she realized that 
‘is firm lips had lost some of their steadi- 
Hess, and his keen @yes all their sternness 
in thé feeling of the moment. ‘And yet,” 
he added, “I shoald like to repeat the ex- 
Périence, | shall try to persuade Mru. Top- 
ham to bring me to callon you, Mias Go- 
ligntly.”’ 

“Do; and | will sing to you until you are 
Matinfied. ’ 

“That is very good of you. I shall re- 
mémber your promise,’’ 

Hé glanced across the piano at Monica, 
“ull Seated at the keypoard. Behind her 
the people were crowding in at the open 
Window, and there was a general murmur 


tor Kobert#on and Walford Haynes be 
hind with Monica and her mother. 

As they reached the barrack-gates, 
Monica remembered that she bad left the 
roll of dance-music on the mantelpiece in 
the cloak-room, and Walford Haynes ran 
back for it. 

‘We muat wait for him because he does 
not know the way,” said Monica. ‘Doctor 
Robertson, you might overtake the girle 
and tell then to wait; and don’t bother to 
come back, Mother and 1 don’t mind 
sharing a cavalier between us.’’ 

He had scarcely hurried off, and left the 
two ladies waiting in the shadow between 
the barrack wall and the Uolooel’s garden 
hedge, when Captain and Mrs. Weston 
went past them, followed immediately 
afterwards by Oolonel Ledbitter. Ile 
overtook the Westons before they reached 
the large gates, and they stood therea 
minute or two, bidding one another *“(iood 
night.”’ 

“I hope you have had a good time,’ 
Mrs. Weston said, in her rather atlected 
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| te quite another matter, Oh—hbhere comes 
somebody! I thought we were the last. 
Good night! I am so glad to have seen 


“Mother,” whispered Monica, as Wal- 
ford Haynes hurried towards them from 
the house—-‘‘mother, if you dare to cry, I 
will never forgive you; and, if you allow 
that epiteful vulgar woman’s slander to 
make the faintest impression upon you, | 
will just tell the two giris all about It, and 
leave them to deal with you as they think 
best.’’ 

“Monioa,"’ gasped the poor soul, chok- 
ing back the coming sobs and squeezing 
Monny’'s hand, as if she hoped literally to 
wring 80me® moral support out of it— 
‘Monica, you would not breathe a word 
to them!’ 

“] will if you cry,” answered Monica 
relentiesaly. 

And then she tucked her mother's shak- 
ing band under her arm—and Mra (o- 
lightly never guessed what it coat her to 
still her arm’s passionate trembling —and 





voice, emphasising every third or fourth 
word in a way pecuilartoher, “If itis 
true that a good action brings its own re 
ward, you ought to bea very happy man 
to-night.”’ 

‘How ia that ?’’ said Ledbitter, his quiet 
unrufiad voice sounding curiously full 
and rich after her piping tones, “Have | 


done anything phenomenally good to 
day ?”’ 
“I think so, You have, at any rate, 


xliaddened the heart of the widow (Go- 
lightly by being so kind to that plain 
daughter of hers.’’ 

“Good gracious, Mra, Weston, what a 
feariul perversion of the true facts of the 
case!’ be answered carelessly, ‘The 
kindness was on all the other side. Miss 
Golightly made my afternoon very pleas- 
ant for mé, and | «id not anticipate much 
pleasure when 1 promised to come—gar- 
den-parties are a little out of my line, asa 
rule. She was very good to be plagued | 
with an old fogy !’’ 

“Take care she’s not too good!’’ said 
Weston, with a significant little laugh, 
which made the ears of the listeners 
behind fairly tingle. 

‘*W hat do you mean by that?’ came the 
prompt question in reply. 

“Algernon only means you tmmust b9 
careful how far you go with any of that 
lot It is an admitted favit that the widow 
has brought her brood here among her 
husband’s old regiment in the hope of 
finding good catches for them. Algeruon 
and | have bets on, all the way roand, as | 
to how imany she will succeed in placing 
before Christmas. Her maneuvers are 
most amusing to watch sometimes, Tho | 
pity of it is that the fear of being laughed 
at makes the men hold back.’’ 

‘Really! lt bardly struck me that the 
men held back this afternoon.”’ 

“Oh, they always geton very well unde: 
Mra. Topham’s wing! She is in the awim, 
you knuw—helping the widow to push 
her wares!’ 

“Ob, then you think It was only the de 
sire to please the Colonel’s wife tbat made 
the younger men 80 attentive to them this 
afternoon? When 1 wasasub. 1 was not 
so obliging, 1 am afraid,” 

“Well, lL thought I would warn you, It 
isso easy to get entangled. I am a little 
afraid they bave drawn young Conway— 
one of tue best catches in the regiment—so 
far in that he won’t beable to back out 
again. It would be too annoying to a man 
of your views to find bimseif placed ina 
ridiculous position, especially by such 
open intriguing a8 Mrs, Golightly’s.”” 

“Well, 1 nevertry to defend one lauy 
against another,” answered Ledbitter, still 
carrying on the conversation Ins tone of | 
perfect unconcern, as if it was @ matter in 
which ne had no sort of intereat—‘‘there is 
no surer way of arousing 4 Wowan’sanger | 
._but it is a fact that I saw no sign of what | 
you tell me in their manner this afternoon. | 
And, as for inaking a fool of myself— 
woll, | don’t see thata man does that by | 
showing that he adinires a very charming 
girl, Ili be bound you did not think 80 | 
when Weston showed showed his adimira- 
tion for you, | don’t think I am very ter. 





ol “Good nights” going on. 

“This should be another sister of yours 
red thé likeness,” he said. ‘May I shake | 
48nd With the daughter of a man I knew 
And 68toemed very higbly? Good night, 


M 

: ‘Golightly, I shall dream to-night of 
"ngs that have lain forgotten in my 
eine 


ry for years.’’ 
. d 


~H6re was a quite a large escort to see 
wt € There was Conway on ahead 
. aK Z advantage of the lark 
4 ar BA ie AT 

. he formal calion Mra 
roteht thé morning; and there were 


nad Farquhar with Chris, and Doc- 





rified, even by the propect of being backed 
to win the Golightiy stakes in a canter. 
Would you ‘ike to put @ little money on 
me, Mra, Weston ?”’ 

Mrs. Weston laughed im a way that 
showed she was puzzied by his attitade. 
‘‘Well, there is only one more thing to 


tell you,” she said. “If you make your 
self too pleasant to Christine (Golightly, 
take care Mr Farquhar does not take a 
t-shot at 5 ir la heage 
pa a a a 
sha of A eather «a 
Wiii Inarry him wher whe ashe heara tha 
he bas scarcely a farthing beyond hin pay 


“W 


| windowful 


turned “% her lover with some laughing 
rebuke about his iagging. 

“The mum is fairly done up,’ ahe told 
him, in reply to bis remark on Mra Go 
lightly’s silence; ‘she would rather we 
did all the talking and ieft her w herseif."’ 

So Mra, Golightly bad grace given ber 
to recover herself, and was able, by the 
tine they reached thelrown gate, to an- 
swer the chorus of ‘(jood nighte’’ with a 
respectable amount of serenity. 

And even then, when they were safe in 
the house, Monica still guarded ber 
loyally, and got her upstaira without 
either of the girls noticing anything un- 
usual, 


CHAPTER V. 


ILL you condescond to speak toe 
poor ‘sub,’ Misa Christiue Go. 
lightly 7” 

Chris turned round from admiring 

of chirysanthemums in the 

High street—M ilonester bas rather a repu- 

tation for chrysanthemums—and found 

Farqubar behind her. 

“How are you? Aron’t they lovely ?'’— 
wich a wave of her hand towards the 
flowers, ‘“‘Monny 14 inside buying models 
for ber work, Where have you been hid 








‘ing yourself for the past fortnight? We've 


hardly bad a glimpse of you?" 

“1’v6 nad a« fit of shyness.’ 

“Rubbish !” 

“Well, then, since «ld engage | 
ment was openly announced, | have felt | | 
might bea bitde trop. Hedoes not need | 
the countenance of my presence for his 
daily visits any longer, you see.”’ 

“ButCon is nmotthe only person to be | 
considered at Bethane’s Wing.” 

‘Oa, wall, you know, I coutdn’t flatter | 
myself that you were personally pining | 
focimy prowences in the triumph and glory 
of your new conqueat.”’ | 

| 
| 
| 


Con's 


She looked rather indignantly at him. 
“What do you mean by that?’ 
“On, Christine, Ohriatine,’’ he 
reproof, “are 
your 


said, ina 
tone of assumed too 
golcvg to begin the tricks of } 
lsst—you whom I have always placed in a | 
niche apart as being above all such hurn- | 
bug? Do youthink all Miloheater is not | 
aware of Ledbetter’s visit to your house? 

And then to pretend that you don’t know | 
what I mean! For shame!’ 

“What an idiot youcan be when you 
like!’ she exclaimed, laughing at his 
mock severity. 

“But not such an idiot as te think you 
would be pining for mé when Colonel 
Ledbitter, V. ©., was at hand. Why, | 
should hardly hav6é had the assurance & 
come to you now but for the reflected 
glory of old Densil’s companionship. ite 
is coming along behind, and sent me on 
to stop you.”’ 

“t think you are making a reguiar 
mountain out of a mole hill about Colonel 
Ledbitter,’’ she said, with some slight align 
of vexation in her manner, ‘and It isn't 
like you to do tt either. He has only 
brought ine a few songs”, and asked met 
sing them aa they ought to be sung.” 

“And did you sing them?’ he inquired 
very meekly indeed. “I beard all about 
his visits, but 1 did not know that his real 
object was singing leasona Do you think 
ho is likely to do you credit as 4 pupil?’ 

She could not help laugbing at his ab 

of eager interest; and Major 
coming up behind, wanted ww 


you 
kind at | 


surd air 
Denzil, 
know what the 

“And Monica ia 


aimed as he wig iit f Mins 


joke Whe, 


here. too ! he ex 


| all the reatot the world pul together 


| upon aclentine 


5 


It 


one 


wee marketday in Milehester, the 
day inthe week when the off) ers’ 


| Wives and the better-class folk generally 
you again!” 


honored the local tradespeople with their 
personal patronage. The High Street was 
fullof people; and, when Major Denzil's 
party reached the confectioner’s, they 
found all the little marbie tables ooou pied. 

“I'm afraid we shall have to stand,” 
Denzil said, looking round the crowded 
place and answering the nervous greetin cs 
of his acquaintances. 

‘Come up here, Denall!'’ somebody 
sang Out from the farther end of the shop, 
“We aro Just going; you can have our 
table.’’ 

“Denzll always pulls through some- 
how,” muttered Farquhar over Obriatine’s 
shoulder, as they marched in single tile 
towards the end, between the rows «f 
chairs and amall tables, ‘They say that 
outin Egypt he used to be called ‘Denzil 
the Dodger’ from his quiet way of alipping 
Into the soft places,” 

“Bo quiet; he will hear you!’ she whis- 
pered back, hor ¢yes dancing with laugh- 
ter. 

Just as the aimall exchange of confid- 
noes took place, she caught sight of On, - 
tain and Mra. Weston and Colonel Led- 
bitter eating chicken-ple at the table she 
was passing. 

The Colonel's giance went trom her face 
to Farquhar’s, and back again, in a quick 
searching way which brought the blood to 
her face as she answered his ‘“(iood morn- 
Ing’ and passed on; and Mra. Weston « 
artificial tones came floating along behind 
her. 

‘*W hat did I tell you?” she sald, 

And, unreasonable aait seemed, Ubrisa 
jumped instantly to the conclasion that 
the words had some reference to the ex- 
chenge of whispered confidences between 
Farqubaer and hereelt. 

lb was strange how the notion stuck to 
her, and «tranger still how it tormented 
her. This last fact she could not account 
for to herself atall. Kven supposing Mra, 
Weaton had been talking to Colonel Led- 
bitter about the incimacy of Mr, Farqubar 
and her, what cid tt tmatter? Sinoe she 
and Mr. Farquhar were really good friends, 
why should she mind people remarking 
on the fact? 

And then ths oonvietion 
with a positive eheck 
remarks Of the people in general that aie 
minded, but the effect Mra, Weston’s re- 
markea inight have upon Colonel Ledbitter 
In particular, She gave a gasp, and found 
berrelf suddenly face to face with the faot 
that she cared more for the good opinion 
of this middie-aged man than for that of 
The 
absolately and 


came to her 
thatit war not the 


disoovery frightened her 
positively frightened her--and it needed 
something of an effort to pull herself to- 
gether and conduct herself no that nobody 
should obasarvse anything unusaal in her 
manner, 

“You Know that Olive is going down to 
Mitton tor Con's long leave, I suppose ?'’ 
Monioan was waying to Dengll, as they 
soatei themselves #t the table His 
mother wrote asking if one of um would 
nol go too. IT could not possibly spare the 
tine juat and Chris has chosen to 
way ‘No’ too, so our baby will have to take 
the plange into her new world alone.” 


now, 


[TO KB OONTINURD, | 
_——_——- > <> 
Beooana Tiaive.—In Kuenia 
just as much @ recognized 
the law or medicine, and 
aakiliful beggar hasa much larger 
Income @t bis command than a lawyer or # 
{usslan beggars afe Organized 
principies, and secording 
to & labor comuiolasion report, foriun regular 
trade unlous, them follow their 
profession the year round; others only at 


WiuitKRK 


being 
profession 


ln 
“vst 


imry 


doctor 


Some of 


H#talod seasoOnA, 

There many distinctions of rank 
The Sondogole beggars, for 
instance, wie workon the soll for ix 
months of the year, are socially of no ae 
count whatever; whereas the Kalountl, who 
would as soon think of flying as of work 
Ing, aré quite Important personages —arlir 
tocrats of beggerdom, in fact. 

Ihe Kaelount! call thernineives 
tors,” and their chief business is to direct 
the vegging operations of othera, Aw® a 
rulé, two Kaloun! enter into partnership 
and gather round them a littie 


are 
among them 


tow) Lo 


oom pany 


of assistants four or five children, and 
perhaps two aduits—chosen sapocially or 
aooountof thelr infirinition, 

When the firm is ready for action, the 
Kalount, who are often capitealiata in their 
way iy al re ana if srt ar t 

’ ? ‘ A ws 7 t ' be 

” a 
we 
of 





WHES SPRING RETURNS, 





BY «&. B&B. 





When spring returns, the blackbird '« iay 
Is heard throughout the livelong day, 
The «kien are blue, the thorn ta white, 
The buttercup. as gold are bright, 
And datates star the meadow way 
The lights and ahadowes sport and play 
When lambkine o'er the new grass etray; 
The robin seeks a bullding-#ite, 
When apring returne 


The crocus plerees through the clay, 
Sweet belle the cowslips gaily away, 
And in the woods, on ev'ry side, 
The dew drenched violets meekly hide, 
And flea the winter robed in gray 
When «pring retorns! 
sa os —:—t— 


Where the Treasure Is. 








JERKY nearly a quarter of a century 
\ ago, | wason terme of considerable 
intimecy with an officer of the Eng 
liah pollo, who at this bour filla a position 
of bigh trust at Neotiand Yard. At the 
time of which I write he wan a sergeant in 
the force of a great provincial city; smart, 
alert, ambitious, and resolute to get on 
He and | were in one or two big things 
together. | had got wind of a gang of 
Kuselan forgera, on one occasion, and was 
playing detective on my own account, 
when the sergeant received instructions to 
watch the same gang. 

We met, understood each other, 
combined our foroea, My alience, as a 
journalist, purchased bis, as an officer, and 
when at last we bagged our men we ach 
had “an exclusive.’’ We were engaged 
together in conniving at the omeape of as 
thorough-paced a awindier as might have 
been found In the British dominions, 

There was a reason for this connivance 
which may some day make the story 
worth telling. I lent the sergeant an in 
formal aid and countenance in the capture 
of a desperate diefrauder in his bedroom at 
the Queen's Hotel, and narrowly escaped 
being shot for my paina 

When I went prowling about the sluma 
of that great provincial city, as I did 
pretty often, the sergeant was my fre 
quent companion. And when at last he 
gained his heart's desire, and was pro- 
moted to London, I was the only person 
in whom he oonfided the fact that the cap- 
ture which secured his promotion was dué 
to chance. 

I have never made notes of these mat 
ters, and the namea of the people oon- 
cerned in this adventure have long sinos 
slipped my memory, but the facts are clear 
enough. 

Inthe year 147), and long before and 
after, a manufacturing Jeweler, in a large 
way of business, kept shop in St. Paul’ 
Churchyard, on the right hand side as 
vou gO weetward. 

The common kind of work was done at 
Birmingham; the better and more valu 
able jewelry was the product of skilled 
hands employed in a small workshop in 
Clerkenwell, The private cilentele of the 
house wasesmall, but the business trans 
acted with ‘‘the trade’’ was probably as 
large as any in London. 

Only one oommercial travelor was on 
xaged, a Jowish gentioman, aman of ex 
emplary character and charming man 
ners; a linguist, a musician, a judge of 
pictures, a painter en amateur, and a fin 
ished expertin precious stones, He bad 
been seventeen yoars in this same service, 
and bis employer's trust in bin was ab 
solute, He drew a liberal commission, 
kept hia own little family in solid comfort 
at his Brixton home, was a pillar of bis 
synagogue, a pearl among commercial 
travelers, and deservedly reapected., 

| never saw this gentleman, but I can 
draw bie portrait, and before 1 close this 
atory | will tell you why. He had iarge 
dark eyes, which abone out of a sort of 
velvety dull as « black beart 
eherry shines when dew or rain is on iL 

He had a well-shapen aquiline nose, and 

an olive skin. His lips were shapely, but 

redder and fuller than ia common with 
men of western type. 


soltnerss, 


THE SATURDAY 


in the preparation of a number of designs | 
for brooches, bracelets, rings, Usras, neck- 1! 
lets, and pendants, and he hed designed 
and drawn with beautiful delicacy a case t 
in which to display them. 

He estimated the coat of the preparation 
of this tray at about twenty thousand 
pounds sterling, and bis proposal was that 
the real tray to be manufactured from his 
designs should be kept in the show-case at 
Ht. Paul’s Churchyard, whilst he should 
carry round with him a tray of paste and 
pinchbeck in illustration of style and 
eolor. 

Hoth trays were made, The real thing 
went into the show-case, and the bogus 
article wentor tour. The real tray was 
paragraphed in the London and provincial 
newspapers, hundreds of fashionable peo 
ple went to see it, orders came in briskly, 
the new designs became a fashion, and the 
clever littie Heorew gentieman made 80 
good a thing of his liberal commission that 
he was more than paid for all his trouble, 
His employer waa of course eminently 
satinfied on his own account, but by-and- 
by disaster crept upon bit. 

The travelen made four journeys & year, 
covering the three kingdoms on each 6x 
pedition, He had started on the third 
round since the completion of the two 
trays, when the jeweler by a chance ex- 
amination of bis treasure discovered that 
he was in possession of the imitation, and 
that his servant had, by some queer blun- 
der, walked off with the real thing. 

To an unlearned eye the mimic jewels 
were exactly like the real, but an expert 
was not to be deceived for an instant. The 
two trays had been set for comparison 
side by side outside the show-case, and 
the traveler had made an accidental 6x- 
change. It was a little surprising, but it 
excited no suspicion, The jeweler sent a 
special messenger down to Brixton with a 
note of explanation, and the special mes 
songer came back to say that the gentle 
man had gone to Birmingham, 


A telegram was sent to Kirmingbam, 
and the Jeweler went to his home in the 
suburbs quite contented and at esse, 
When a servant bas been faithful for 
seventeen years in things big and littla 
when he has had hundreds and hundreds 
of thousands of pounds through bis 
hands, and has never once been ont in his 
accounts by # farthing, an honest man is 
not likely to grow mistrustful from so 
sinall a seed aa this, 

But when no answer came from. Bir- 
mingham when telegraphic inquiry 
6licited the fact that the traveler had not 
been to his customary hotel—when fur- 
ther inquiry proved that he had not been 
heard of at Manchester, Liverpool, Kadin- 
burgh, Glasgow—when after four or five 
days, his wife, for the firet time since her 
marriage, was ignorant of his where 
then things began ito grow un- 
comfortable, and suspicion began to peer. 
Not at all in the direction of the dapper 
lithe Jewish gentleman. lle was above 
as the wife of Cwsar should 
Seventeen years of unstained 
fidelity were not to be rewarded so, 


abouts 


SUApP CON, 


have been, 


Kut it became clear that some mischief 
had befallen him—there are hundreas of 
people in the world who would do mur- 
dor for the fiftieth part of sucha booty as 
he carried, His employer went mourn. 
fully to the police and offered a reward for 
the missing man’s He was 
angry at the mere idea that one whom he 
had trusted so entirely, and whose faith- 
fulness had stood the test so long, bad at 
last deceived and robbed him. 


discovery, 


The honest heart would have no com- 
meree with that fancy. No! The poor 
fellow bad falien ill, had stumbled into 
some aberration of the mind, of which the 
changing of the trays was the earliest 


EVENING POST. 


cigar; and, at their parting, be confided to 
the sergeant’s charge a packet of hand- 
bills, which set forth @ portrait of the 
missing gentieman, a full description of 
his person, and an inventory of the loat 
| jewels. 


own private reading, packed the rest in 
his handbag, 
business by noon on the day following, 
strolled down to Euston Station in time 
for the two o'clock train. 


martly because “out of sight is out of 
nind with many people,”’ 

The provincial superior was affable to 
he extent of a glass of whisky and a 


The sergeant kept one of these for his 


and having finished bis 


On the way he encountered an old 
friend, with whom he had a giass of 
whisky. At the station he encountered 
another old friend—one of the detectives 
on constant duty there—and with him he 
had another glass of whisky. The day 
was warm and heavy, the sergeant had 
been seeing ‘Life’ in the capital at the 
ex pense of bis nightly resi, and ensconcing 
himself in one corner of a second-class 
smoking compartment, five minutes be 
fore the train’s departure ho fell into a 
sound sleep. 

At Chalk Farm he was dimly aware that 
somebody got into the carriage, and then 
he slept again. He was half-way to Rugby 
before he awoke, His fellow-passenger 
was seated in the opposite corner at the 
farend of the compartment, and the 
sergeant surveyed him  uninterestedly 
through scarce-opened eyelids, 

It was a Jewish gentieman of a neat 
and dapper aspect, with coal-black hair, 
eyebrows, and mustache, and cheeks and 
chin ciean shaven. He smoked a cigar, 
and read a railway novel, but every now 
and then he sesmed to awake to a sudden 
interest in a hat-box which was bestowed 
in the light-luggage netting overhead, and 
at such moments he would screw himself 
round and look upward, as if he feared to 
find it spirited away. 

“Now,” said the sergeant in telling me 
the story, “it’sa curious thing, but this is 
what set ne a-thinking. When I was a 
kid, and right on to when I left home, my 
old mother never let ine get to bed with- 
out reading a chapter out of the Bible at 
me. | never gota lot 0’ good out of it, as 
farasl remember, but I never got no 
barm anyway. I hadn’t thought of the 
words for the best part of fifteen years, 
but when that chap had looked at that hat- 
box maybe a dozen times, they came into 
my head as plain as ifa prison had spoke 
’em inmy ear. ‘Where the treasure is, 
there will the heart be also.’ And ‘What 
have you got there, ny friend ?’ 1 says to 
myselt; ‘I wonder.’’”’ 

By and-by the sergeant had something 
else to wonder at. The Jewish gentieman 
drew off a well-titting glove of tan-colored 
dogskin, and began to finger his cheeks 
and chin with a very delicate carefulness, 
His face took a cast of anxiety, and he 
drew from his breast- pocket a small mo- 
rocco case Which contained a comb and a 
mirror, 

He combed his moustache, and scruti- 
pised it with extraordinary care. He 
combed the hair on his forehead and 
temples, and scrutinised that with extra- 
ordinary care. Then he combed his thick 
black eyebrows, and peered at them into 
the mirror as closely as if he had been ex- 
amining them through a microscope. 

Next he examined his chin minutely 
and seemed dissatisfied. Once or twice he 
looked at the sergeant, who lay with his 
legs stretched out, and the merest inair’s- 
breadth slit of watchful eye quite veiled 
by the eyelash. And, occupied earnestly 
ashe wasin these singular details, the 
dapper Jewish gentleman never forgot the 
hat-box for much more than half a minute 
at a time, 





sign, had been robbed, drugged, spirited 
away, murdered. 

The police accepted this view of the case 
with courteous incredulity, and planned 
and labored on their own lines, They 
networked the country through the tele- 
graph; they woke up every portin Great 
Britain, and had every passenger list ex. 
amined; they haunted way-sicc stations, 
and shadowed the great terinini; they 
sent the news tingling to every country 





fie wore his hair and 


beard was trimmed 


eut) short, 
Vandyke 


eyebrows, and beard were of adeep ruddy 


hia | in 
fashion. | 
The notable thing about him was that hair, | 


Kurope and to the United Statas, 
Every pawnbroker in (reat Britain, every 
mont de piete in France, every dealer in 
precious stones and precious metals every- 


| “W here the treasure is,” said the serge- 
| ant, with his heart beating like a hammer 
| at his riba, for he had begun to think what 
| an uncommonly close shave dark-haired 
centieman like that must have taken, to 
be sure, to have no sign at all of a beard 
on cheek and chin, 
“For a man as is naturally black,” said 
the observant sergeant, ‘gets blue with 
close shaving, don’t you notice, sir? and 
this chap wasn'ta bit bluer on the chin, 

| than he wason tne bridge of his noise, 
Dyed his hair—he had !” 


re ps 
more like a bammer at his ribs, yo 
wondered that the other m 
to hear it. 
For at that nearer view 
what he had fally cna —_ 
auburn rime on cheek and chin, name 
and a touch of auburn at the roots of na 
carefully pencilled eyelashes, And 8:1 the 
while he was thinking, #0 he told me: 
“What a stroke of luck! On! whes a 
a of luck! And here’s My step at 
And yet he bad no authorit 
to arrest @ man On such a one ro a 
and without authority, was « dangerous 
sort of thing to do. The Sergeant was 
mightily tumbied up and down in hie 
mind, and knew not what to do, 
They came to Rugby, and the gentle. 
man got out and ordered a giass of milk 
and soda at the refreshment bar. Before 
it was served, he bolted back to the train, 
and secarod his hat-box, 
“Now, is he going to slip off here?” 
asked the sergeant within doors, “and if 
he is, what’s my game?” 
Ths gentleman went back to the car 
however, in due season, and the ser. 
geant followed. At Birmingham they 
both alighted, and the gentieman went 
to the Queen’s Hotel. He chartered 
a bedrogm there, and carried his hat-box 
upstairs with his own hands, a porter fo!- 
lowing with a portmanteau, In half an 
hour he came down again, passed into 
Stevenson Square and on into New Street, 
The sergeant took hie courage in both 
hands, and went to the manager. A Jew. 
ish gentleman with a black mustache had 
taken such and such a number? 
“Yen,” 
“That,’’ said the sergeant, producing 
his handbill, ‘is the man.” 
The manager stared, and then laughed. 
No, he knew that man. He was a red- 
headed fellow with a red beard and muse 
tache, 
“Shaved and dyed,’’ said the sergeant. 
‘‘Begad !"’ said the manager. ‘‘! believe 
you’re right.” 
“You know me?’’ says the sergeant. 
‘*Yoa,’’ says the manager naming him. 
“Very well, I take all the responsibility 
of this move. That man has the stolen 
jewels in his hat-box. Let me into bis 
room, and we’ll soon see.” 
“| was a common lock to the hat-boz,” 
said the sergeant, aoncluding his story in 
great excitement. ‘1 begged a hair-pin 
from a chambermaid—one o’ them thick 
strong hair-pins, and the trick was done in 
a minute. There was the violet-velvet 
lining of the jewel-case all tore out locee, 
and rolled into a bundle, and inside it ws 
the whole twenty thousand pounds’ 
worth. 

“And while we were staring at each 
other, like a pair of stuck pigs, back comes 
his Nibs, sees me a-kneeling over the 
open hat-box, whips out a revolver, and 
knocks a hole clean through the sides of 
my new silk hat, and ruins it, Twelve 
and-six it cost ine, and brand-new out of 
Hyams’ shop only the week afore. 

“The manager knocks his arm up, and 
the next shot goes into the ceiling. |! 
was nip and tuck then for a few minutes 
but we got him down, and I had ’em 0 
his wrists ina jiffy. Seven years be go 
at the Old Bailey, and pretty cheap 
that. 

“Five hundred pounds reward is & good 
deal to a poor man like me, but & London 
chance is more, and that slice 0’ luck 
brought both. That’s his Nibs’ portrait; 


——, 


<a 


Btil be 


the mantelshelf. His missis sold up ~ 
little house at Brixton, and I bought the 
at the sale for a reminder of bim.” 


REPTILES OF THE DESERT. 








From the standpoint of a zoologist there 
is probably no class of animals 90 charac 
teristic of the desert as the reptiles, say® * 
writer in the San Franciaco Chronicle. ? 

True, there are numbers of birds a0 
mammals found all over the arid pon 
of sand, but these either migrate or spen 
most of their time underground, 8 is the 
‘ease with most of the smaller mammals 

The birds choose the sheltered gee 
where, perhaps, a few drops of water ¥ 
ooze out from between the rocks, OF even 





It occurred to the sergeant to wake up 
and light a pipe, and assume a brisk in- 


-baked 
venture out into the great sup vo 
| plaina, seeking the sbelter of the bu 


auburn, a color handsome in itself, but a | where had warning. terest in the landscape, Itococurredtohim | and stunted trees which here and there 
little atartiing and bizarre in a man of his Then, as his own locky star ordained, | further to cross to the other end of the inanage to eke out an existence. 
oom plexion : the sergeant was sent to London on pro- | compartment for a better view of the The smaller mammals are almost 
the year iS/0, whilat the sergea 4 fans al aflaires re sailed at Seotlar andscape on that sid nocturnal in their habits and on'y ventore 
nwitting of = gel ° . ay & - 4 ié ventured to remark at it wasa tafter nightfall when the 6a! begin" 
were hanging or 6 Skirts " . " pa A ey xg wheat was a iittie, and with tne excep 
forgers He commercial traveler . “8 . . ay im neve WASTE an OKing we Then ®saunteréd back t of, perhaps, a tew 0 votes he lite 
EETHOS B SSRSES CO Ris Cen prayes know, Mr. Murray partly because | his own corner, and make believe to dose | desert fox, one may travel for undred® 
He had employed bis taste and leisure | he liked the gentieman m Gaanion, and | again—with his heart eating more and| of miles through the deserts without al 
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_ to its small size and quick movements, In 


* 
ing # single animal except the reptiles and 
“9 they are there, and lots of them, 
woo. The burning sends and the copper 
skies seem to bave no terrors for them. 
They are everywhere, At nearly every 
step one seems to awaken a fresh lizard 
from his rest under @ bush or beside a 
stone, and away he goes, scurrying slong 
over the sand, perhaps his long tail drag- 
ging in the sand, but more frequently 
elevated high in the air. In fact, this up- 
lifted tail often looks like a little gray 
twig moving rapidly along the ground, 
put always retaining ita upright position. 

And these lizards can run, too. In a 
twinkling they are gone, and then it is 
only the practised eye that can see them, 
for whon they lie at rest their dull gray 
color makes it almost impossible to see 
— these are not all; often from the side 
of the road, disturbed by the passing trav- 
eler, a horned rattlesnake or sidewinder 
will move sluggishly away but ever keep- 
ing up an incessant rattle. 

Again, big, sluggish lizards are found, 
nearly always & duil gray above, but be- 
neath or around the head iridescentin the 
most gorgeous colors. 

And, too, the big tiger rattler of the de- 
sert canons, though a trifle more sloggieh 
than the sidewinder, seems ever ready to 
call hisatténtion to his bright colors by 
sounding the terrible rattle which strikes 
fear to the heart of any animal, no matter 
how large or how small, 

The tiger rattler is found in the desert 
regions of Ameri*a, and is comparatively 
rare, being found only in the canons of the 
barren ranges which traverse the desert in 
all directions. 

| remember seeing nineteen in a single 
canon of the Argus range of mountains in 
Inyocounty. Onel found on a ledge of 
rock directly behind the fire which we 
had built for cooking supper. 

The tiger rattler, however, though very 
dangerous, and sometimes growing to 
four feet in length, cannot compare in vi- 
ciousness with the little sidewinder or 
horned rattlesnake, The sidewinder pre- 
fers the open desert in which to live and 
may often be Jjound lying quietly beside 
some desert bush, waiting for its prey. It 
gets the name sidewinder from the tact 
that, in moving along the ground, instead 
of pursuing «a straight course it has be- 
sides the forward movement a sidewise, 
crab-lixe motion. 

It is much leas sluggish than the other 
rattlers, perhaps on account of its small 
siz6, as it seldoms exceeds a foot and a 
half in length, It is lighter colored than 
the other rattlers, and directly over the 
syes are protuberances, which give it the 
name of horned rattler, 

It seems to be the most dreaded of all 
snakes by the desert traveler, probably on 
account of its being so hard to see owing 


fact, it is about the only reptile which the 
desert prospector really dreads, 

One of the most plentiful of the lizards 
which live on the desert is the blue-spotted 
lirard, It is about eight inches long and 
of alight ashen color on the back, but 
down each side runs a row of black spots, 
extending out on the tail. 





It receives its name from the two sul- | 
phur-blue patches, one on each side of the | 
abdomen, and the little blue spot on the 
chin, One variety is blue nearly all over, | 
kiving out iridescent metallic colors, 

The peculiarity of this species is that | 
When frightened it seldom keeps to the 
ground, butrunsto the nearest bush of 
aly 4iz8, Or even # tree, and, climbing up 
into the branches, waits until the danger 
18 past, 

Very often these little lizards may be 
found in the yucca trees, probably waiting 
for some of the insects which often come 
lor the nectar in the yucca blossoms, This 
Species is very much like the blue-spotted 
lizard which is found on the west side of 
the Sierras, 

Probably the most characteristic of the 
lizards of the lower desert regions of Cali- 


fornia is the long-tatled or. gridiron-tailed 
lizard, 





ae is found nearly every where 
on rhea parte of the desert, and never 
sgt Pesta the attention of the traveler 
* sa xceedingly rapid movements and 
_ ‘Sry Strange habit of carrying its tail 
“Urved up over ite back. In fact, the tail 


i* the 
he largest part of the animal, being 
Onger 





than the head and body together. 
6 ements of this 


little gray lisardad 
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TRAVELING IN MANITOBA. 





The subject of horses is one of the 
greatest importance to a Canadian farmer. 
Some years ago the Clydesdale came to 
the front, and was highly esteemed in 
many quarters an sccount of his great 
strength, but a reaction has set in, and 
this stamp of horse is rapidly losing favor 
throughout the country. 

It is now generally agreed that a heavy 
horse of this class is too slow and cum- 
bersome for the work required of it, and 
lighter, smarter breeds are rapidly replac- 
ing it. 

To extract iteelf from snow drifts up to 
the belly, to obey its driver quickly in 
bad cuta, to work in deep snow and among 
fallen trees and stumps in the bush, or 
slash through mud, water and swamp in 
the season of the year, requires an animal 
of a totally different breed, 

An ordinary farm horse, moreover, is 
expected to cover much great distances at 
a good pace, forty miles in a day not being 
anything unusual. His duties, too, are 
more various. In addition to the work on 
the farm itself, the drawing of grain and 
produce and the winter work in the bush, 
he is frequently needed between the shafts 
of a buggy or a cutter, or to herd and 
chase cattle on the prairie. 

Every man is obliged to break his own 
colts, just as be has to shoe his own horse, 
but of course, in the latter case, he has 
to visit the blacksmith when a new set of 
shoes is required. Owing to the judicious 
precaution of tying them up at an early 
age, a large amount of trouble is saved in 
training young horses. 

All through the long winter the foals 
and colts stand in the stable like old 
horses, and thus become so used to being 
handled, that they are usually quiet 
enough when the time for breaking ar- 
rives. 

The harness is then put straight on to a 
colt, and without more ado, he is “hitched 
up” to the sleigh with an old horse for a 
mate, and forced to work whether he likes 
it or not. 

And itis surprising how little trouble 
most of the youngsters give. But of 
course it must be remembered that the 
majority of the horses are of a much 
quieter race than those out of which an 
American breaker makes his largest haul. 

The severe cold in the winter, strange to 
say, does not appear to affect horses to any 


serious extent if they are properly at- | 


tended to, In tact the animals are usually 
in better health and condition duri: g that 
part of the year than in the summer. 

Horses and oxen are now almost exclu- 
sively used throughout the province, and 
even the latter are to be seen in much 
smaller quantities than formerly. This, 
however, was not always the case, 

Not more than twenty years ago a tobog 
gon drawn hy a string of dogs was a far 
more common sight than a team and 
sleigh in many parts of the country, now 
extensively settled on and cultivated, 

On all the surveys on the railroad track 
when the Canadian Pacific was being built 
and at every lumber shanty in the woods 
it was by this means that stores, provisions 
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Some of the dogs are very savage, and 
an old trader can aiways be identified by 
the scars on his banda left by the flerce 
bites of his dogs. The animals indeed can 
scarcely be expected to exhibit much lovs 
for their masters, Harnessed up in the 
morning they are driven all day with a 
whip that makes them yell with pain and 
can flick off their hair like dust. At 
night they are tied up outside in the cold 
and snow, and some fish or meat flung to 
them to fight over. Itis indeed the “life 
of a dog.”’ 

But, thongh for drawing loads horses 
have replaced dogs throughout the settled 
parts of the country, every boy “hitches 
up” the cattle dog to some littie hand 
sleigh he has made, and jumping on to 
bis “rig,”” whacks his collie into a gallop. 
And in every town the small vendors of 
newspapers and message boys ftiy along 
the streets in the same manner. 


“PERQUISITES,’’—The Queen Regent of 
Spain is carrying out, much to the disgust 
of ber household, the reforms introduced 
by the late Duke of Aosta, by which un- 
used viands—wine, fruit, bonbons and 
pastry as well as flowers and wax candles 
—are retained, instead of becoming the 
perquisites of the servants, as was form 
erly the case, 

At some Courts, however, the custom of 
“perquisites” is still in force, and it is 
dificult for anybody who has not seen 
this system at work to realize what it 
reaily meann, 

At the Austrian Court, for instance, it is 
in full swing. Some of the servants are 
entitled to claim all the bottles of wine 
which have been uncorked but not emp- 
tiod; others, those which have been 
brought up from the cellar but left un 
touched; while the wine that remains in 
the glasses after the guests have risen 
from dinner is bottled up carefully and 
sold by the footmen, 

The Court servants make open trafic of 
‘ne imperial leavings, and the keepers of 
sinall hotels and restaurants buy from 
them fowl], fish and flesh, not to mention 
pastry, bonbona, fruit, ote. 

Candles, also, are sold in great quanti- 
ties by the servants, The Empress, hav- 
ing a positive horror of gas and electric 
light, forbids the use of anything but the 
purest wax to light up the palace, and it 
is very amusing to see the servants, to 
whom the half-burned candles belong by 
right, make arush to blow them out the 
moiuent the last guest has walked out of 
thé rooms, 








NIAGARA IN HARKNESS, —Com paratively 
few people are aware that, for some years 


past, engineoring operations have been 
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Scientific and Useful. 





O1L ON TrRouBLED Watsrs.—An ‘oil- 
bomb” for calming the waves, which can 
be ‘red a short distance, bas recently been 
invented. The bombs are perforated with 
amall holes, thus allowing the oll to run 
out in about an hour, 

Tuk TKLEVrHONK.—A foreigner has in- 
vented a telephonic gear that can be car- 
ried with oase on a soldier's back in lieu of 
the ordinary knapsack, It combines the 
Indispensable qualities of simplicity, 
lightness, facility and rapidity of inatal- 
lation, 

GLASS FLoOoRS,—A new warehouse in 
Paris bas been built with glass floors. The 
Initial cost is considerably over that of the 
ordinary floor, but in view of the fact that 
toughened glass isso much longer lived 
than wood, the experiment is ilikely to 
prove cheaper in the long run, 

Po.Ks.—A French engineer has obser ved 
that telegraph poles decay chiefly in the 
ten or twelve inches directly below the 
surface of the ground, For thia part he 
proposes 4 coat of tar and a sleeve of earth 
enware, the unfilled apace in the latter to 
be packed with some dry material with « 
waterproof cap of asphalt, 

MARHLE.—An artificial marble, which 
can be applied to walls and furniture while 
ina rot or plastic condition, has been 
brought out. The ‘marble’ is delicately 
veined, like the natural varieties, while 
being bard and durable. The fact that it 
can be applied like stucco permits of ita 
fitting easily toita place and being as easily 
répaired when broken, 

Borr.es,—A new use has been found for 
old glass bottles, They are now ground 
up and used in place of sand for mortar. 
There can be but little doubt that it ina 
suitable material, and that a strong mortar 
can be made by its use, although it in 
doubtful if it is as durable a4 pure quart. 
7076 Mand. Its coat, however, will prevent 
its use in any district whese sand is @anily 
and cheaply obtained, and the supply 
must necessarily be lirnited, 

a a re 
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W HKAT.—Every grain of wheat should 
produce forty fold, A bushel of seed, con- 
sequently, sown upon an acre of ground, 
should produce 40 bushels, which shows 
that much of the seed used is either 
wasted or lost in the ground, 

PERTILIZKKS, —Manure lasts longer than 
fertilizers, butitis because the plants de 








and many of the less bulky kinds of goods | 


were conveyed. 

Every old settier can tel! of the timos 
when Indians and half breeds were to be 
seen driving thelr dogs at full speed 
through the bush, sbooting between trees 
and dodging round stumps where a sleigh 


| could not pass at all, 


Atthe present timea string of dogs Is 
seldom seen, except on Lake Winnipeg or 
among the Indian and Hudson Bay trad- 
ers in the far north. But any one wishing 
to try this means of transit can purchase 
the whole outtit at the cost of # few dollars, 
and the pieasure and convenience wiil 
soon repay hin. 

With a toboggan 10 feet in length and 
18 inches wide, and three good dogs, | 
would not be diflicult to cover a hundred 
miles a day at the rate of about fifteen 
miles an hour, A ride behind a string of 
dogs 16 as delightful as exciting. Lying 
on the narrow board torming the tobog 
gan, one appears, being so near the 
ground, to be fiying over the snow at a 
terrific pace. And on the narrow trails in 
the bush the speed at which one shaves 
past the trees is at first rather alarming, 
but the dogs wiil never leave the track, be 
it ever so slight. 

The Indians and 
hind a loaded toboggan all day and think 
BIxty or seventy 


traders will run be- 


nothing of traveling 


miles a day Hut o1 gut An DS @5 
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going on at Niagara with the object of 
utilising some of the immense power of | 
the Niagara Fallisin order to drive ina 
chinery of various kinds, 
trical. 

The amount that l4 proposed to be taken 
is equal to no less than four hundred and 
fifty thousand horse-power, and it ja be- 
lieved that it can be made to turn mill- | 
wheels, llluminate streets, and even light | 
and heat houses throughout the greater 
part of New York State, a large territory 
in Canada, and perhaps here and there in 
neighboring States, 

Yot the great cataract will not be robbed 
of much of its strength; for it is estimated 
that the horse-power of Niagara Falls is 
nearly five million nine hundred thou 
sand—the greatest that Nature has con 
centrated at any one place on the giobe, 

W hen the water required to create four 
hundred and fifty thousand horse. power | 
is drawn from the river above the Falla | 
and sent to the gorge below by a short cut 
through tunnels, the great crtaract will be 
lowered about s6ven inches only, 

Pians for using Niagara Falls to run 
machinery had been thought of for halt a 
century, but it was not until s6ven years 
ago that the nevessary permission to use 
Niagara water was obtained from the New 
York [#gisiature. 
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TRUE KINDNESS.—While we would not 
by any means deprecate the natural syrn- 
pathy which flows out towards suffering 
of every kind, it does seer that a certain 
discrimination might be eimployed with 
ad vantage. 

Nature’s teachings should not be made 
void by @ misplaced pity, but rather 
pointed out and emphasizad by that true 


kindness which strikes at the root of the 
6vil instead of covering and nourish 
ing it. 

The wise parent and the faithful friend, 
while soothing suffering and aliaying 
pal will not hesitate to ais 64 1'H CRUBG 
and thus prevent f possitle ta re 


rence 





|} the 


| men 


rivé (he use Of but @ portion of the manure 
annually, a4 it dissolves slowly and only 
For trimediate results 
fertilizers are much better than manure, 


ay it decom poses, 


Pork.—It costs at least one-third more 
to produce @ pound of pork after the first 
year than betore, If «a pig does not pay a 


| propt by the tine it is ten months oid it 
| will hardly do #0 after it passes that age. 


Young pork is notonly the best and cheap 
est, but brings the highest prices in the 
roarket. 

Tue Dairy.—Some dairymen deciare 
that “sunshine has a vood deal todo with 
fullest Now of milk; with its 
quality.’’ One man givos each cow of his 
herd «an quart of meal nightend 
morning in cloudy weather in order to 
satisfy his customers, This ex perience is 
a significant one and ought lo ve effective 
against dark stableas, 
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SHkKEI.—It does not pay to feed too 
much corn to sheep, Some of the sheep 
of Michigan are reported to have 


made this mistake the past winter. Hav- 


| ing # large quantity on hand they fed it 


them in addl- 
The digestive 

were deranged to 
the mortality in the 


out freely to sheep, giving 
tion little besides straw. 
systema Of the 
such an 6xtent 
flocks was great, 


sheep 
that 

Kosks —All who have made rose bushes 
& Kpecially know thal they require ciean 
cultivation and rich soil, yet the large ma 
jority of those who young 
bushes put them on the bordersof grass 
pilots, which 
Beginners with roses 


procure rose 


resulta in their destruction 


should consult with 
6x perienced 


persons before selocling the 


Varieties, as BOG kinda wi only thrive 


under special! conditions 
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Management of Money. 
‘Tell me how to get the moncy, and 
| will undertake to manage it,’’ will 
the thought of some who read the above 
head-line. But the of the 
bystander will make him much less cer- 
tain than you moat confident 
reader, that you would manaye money 
we!l if you had it. 

No doubt the greater amount of the 
suffering that comes from the ‘eternal 
Inck of pence’ is felt by the poor who 
have never had much money nor the 
chance of getting it, and who cannot 
eee that the future promises to be very 
different from the past, but there is also 
a terrible aggregate of poverty, perhaps 
keener in its bite than the poverty of 
thore who have always been poor, which 
comes because men and women who had 
money could not manage it. 

Hlow many people of your acquaint- 
ance are living in a perfectly satia- 
factory state as regards finances— that 
living well within their incomes, 
with a reserve for emergencies ? You 
may say that cannot be done in a multi- 


be 


cx perience 


are, 


I”, 


tude of cases, and unfortunately you 
are right; but, ino a majority of in 
stances, where itis not done, it might 


he done, if only people would give up 
happy-go-lucky methods of finance and 
would realize that happiness depends 


very largely on the common-sense, 
candid, deliberate management — ot 
money. 

A vast deal of nonsense is written 
about the superiority of love to financial 
considerations, Love i lord. We do 
not dispute his predominance; but he is 
sadly in want of discretion as Grand 


Vizier, or the delights of his reign are 
crossed by an infinitude of worries, Wi: 
wonder how many young people who 
to be married they 
in love fairly and squarely 
their financial outlook, and 
idea beforehand of the apti- 
tudes or deficiencics of their helpmeets 
It ap 
pears common and sordid to spesk of 
euch things, but the years will certainly 
bring these questions to the fore. 

There is @ tendency to take a hopeful 
view at marriage-time, The prospect 
is very fair; things will surely take such 
turns as will favor the happiest of mor- 
tals— besides, nothing is too good for 
the woman who is loved—and so the 
young folk are inclined vo pitch their 
married life at a somewhat higher level 
than circumastances will warrant. 

The thought of money is intolerably 
tame. This luxury of forgetfulness 
may be allowed of course where there 
is plenty and to spare, but that is not 
the condition that we are considering, 
ur contention is that before 
the mutual confidence of | 


are about because 
truly 


consider 


are 
vain 


an 


in the management of money Y 
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| wife, unless the wife proves to have no 


overs should:| 


be so perfect that they can forecast the | 
future without reserve, and may 
a gp Y x 4 
A 
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| ach Mariaye is necessary, much 
more in il imperative between man and 





conception of figures or power of ar- 
ranging expenditure. 

Of the three ways by which one may 
wet the better of the world in the secur- 
ing of money, one is undesirable, one 
rarely attainable, and the other within 
reach of all who are not struggling for 
a bare living. The undesirable way of 
gathering wealth—though it is the way 
in which many considerable fortunes 
have beer amassed—ia not to spend, 
With a majority of saving people, it is 
not what they earn, but what they do 
not spend, that is the most important 
consideration, 

Leaving out of account the weakly 
and incapable—the people of no capac- 
ity, who present the saddest problem of 
humanity—any man might save money 
if he were content to watch each farth- 
ing he spent and to hold back from all 
expense that could be avoided, But he 
would be a miser, and his money would 
not be worth the cost of collection, 

Qf the very wealthy, who gain their 
money by large business dealings or by 
shrewd foresiyht, we need not write, for 
that in not the way to acompetence that 
will ever be trodden by the multitude, 
But what nearly all of us can do is to 
certain proportion of our. in- 
whatever it be, great or 
amall, 80 long as it passes the margin 
Bacon fixed the amount 
which the rich ought to save as one- 
third; but that of course would be an 
abeurd proportion for waye-earners to 
attempt lo save. 


RAVE A 


come, may 


of subsistence, 


There ia no reason however why any 
one in receipt of fixed wages should not 
save one-tenth, and by that saving pre- 
later years from anxiety, 
Whoever can live on five hundred dol- 
lors a year can live on a tenth leas, and 
would live it if it were all he had. 
It is only by some such sacrifice that the 
case of mind that comes with a balance 
in hand can be attained. 


serve their 


on 


Saving is a lesson that few will learn, 
for the love of spending is all powerful, 
What is needed is that a sentiment in 
favor of saving should be established. 
The glory is in such easy 
virtues do we ret To spend 
vratifies many of do not tind 
pleasure in ostentation, whereas to save 
one of the straitest 
the firat. 
hie 

it 


spending 
ourselves! 
us who 


is of virtues from 
youny man does not sce the need 
for in of 
which may vive fortune at a stride. 


view 
But 
every successive ten years brings more 
cautious views, till he who has passed 
middie age bewails that he did not fol- 
low a plan from the beginniny. 

The present is perhaps hardly the beat 
time to inaist on the value of sAVING, 
when thousands who have carefully 
seraped tovether all their spare dollars 
are grieving that they did not spend 
them, but flung them away on = royguish- 
ly-arranyed investmenta, 


of ever seeing any considerable number 


of people with “fa litile money” under- | 


standing the conditions of sate and un- 
safe investment, 

The man who is engaged in a busi- 
ness Which pays well, and which might 
easily be developed under his 
supervision 80 as to double or treble its 


turn-over, will keep on the old lines 


with his legitimate business and com- | 
mit the surplus earnings from it to the | 


care of others, to be invested he hardly 
knows where or how, quite beyond his 
control, with the certainty that it will 


be heavily tolled for promotion c¢x- 


penses and a great uncertainty as to | 


whether the principal will not be speed- 
ily frittered away. 

Ile knows how slowly and with what 
watchfulnees and care 
lates 


money accumu- 
in @ leygititaate business, and yet 


he fancies that by some magical process 


his savings in other men’s hands w 
" ale AAC i 
a A g 
a) » 
4 4 al I if y Ww a 
cir aVilhhy LO miventurera nN oreign 
lands tnanced by rogues at home, and 
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they do not realize the anlikelihood of 


| ever finding anybody who will be able 


to put their money to a better use than 
| they themselves can. 

To the young this talk about thrift 
may seem old-fogeyism; to the poor, 
who have no chance of ridding them- 
selves of the burden of debt, and who 
| would carry themselves like lords if 
they ‘towed not any man,”’ it may seem 
tantalizing; but it is a lesson which 
sadly needs learning. The wants of 
men that appear like necessities are 
rapidly increasing, and the temptation 
to spend is proportionately great. 

In youth it seems romantic to be free- 
handed, and rather mean to be thrifty; 
but at thirty a man or woman begins to 
have qualms and to think of the future, 
which may be so horribly darkened by 
poverty and ill-health. At forty the 
time seems short, for half life’s space 
for aiving is gone, and 80 the middle- 
ayed man is often worried and business- 
blighted. Moral—you cannot begin too 
soon to think, not absorbingly, but rea- 
aonably, of the management of money. 

or 

Ir is better to be generous than sel- 
lish, better to be true than false, better 
to be brave than to be a coward. 
Blessed beyond all earthly blessedness 
is the man who in the tempestuous 
darkness of the soul has dared to hold 
fast to these venerable landmarks. 
Thrice blessed is he who, when all is 
drear and cheerless within and without, 
when his teachers terrify him and his 
friends shrink from him, bas obstinately 
clung to moral good thrice blessed, te- 
pass into 


cause his night shall clear 





bright day. 


THE basest thought possible concern- 
ing man is that he has no spiritual na- 
ture; and the most foolish misunder- 
standing of him possible is that he has 
or should have no animal nature. For 
his nature is nobly animal, nobly spirit- 
ual—coherently and irrevocably 80; 
neither part of it may, except at its 
peril, expel, despise, or defy the other. 





THe modest deportment of those who 
are truly wise, when contrasted with 
the assuming air of the youny and 
ignorant, may be compared to the dif- 





the dazzling future | 


One despairs 


Own | 


ferent appearance of wheat, which, 
while its ear is empty, holds up its head 
| proudly, but as soon as it is filled with 
grain, bends modestly down, and with- 
draws from observation. 


THERE are many fruits which never 
turn sweet until the frost has lain upon 
them, ‘There are many nuts that never 
fall from the boughs of the forest trees 
till the frost has opened and ripened 
them. And there are many elements 
| of life that never grow sweet and beau- 
tiful until sorrow comes, 


WHEN menu and women have learned 
that there is no charity in indiscrimi- 
nate and reckless alms-giving and that 
the only rational benevolence lies in 
| Withstandinyg that which is a direct in- 
; centive to pauperisa, they will have 
| learned one of the most important les- 
| sons of life. 


WitaT others think of us is a leas im- 
portant matter than what others ought to 
think of us. It is better to be in dista- 
vor with others because we are misun- 
| derstood than to be in favor because we 

are supposed to deserve better than 
| we do, 

sie 
THE shadows of the mind are like 
| those of the body. In the morning of 
| life they all lie behind us; at noon we 
‘trample them under foot; and in the 


evening they stretch long, broad and 
deepening before us. 
A MAN ‘“‘too busy”’ to take care of his 
1 WwW ' URYF 
4 ‘ ‘ 
i would De free I t fauil. but 


do not forget it 
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CONFIDENTIAL CORRESPON DENTs, 
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H. K.—Considering that the records of 
pugiliste are of no special interest to the gen. 
eral reader, we have not collected or 
served any data bearing npon that subject, 


K. 8S. T.—Rice paper is a kind of thin, 
delicate paper, brought from China, and uaed 
for painting upon, and for the manufacture ot 
fancy articles, It is not, as many suppose, 
made from rice, but from the pith of a plant 


MERCHANT.—We have answered this 
question before, but as everyone seems to be 
inquiring, we will say again that the QUute. 
tion, “Like ships that pase in the nignt,” ts 
only contained in later editions of Longtej. 
low's Tales of a Village Inn, where tn “Elisa. 
beth" it will be found. 


Cukssy.—Tbe greatest enemy of the 
oyster is the starfish. 1¢ kills the bivaive by 
enveloping him first in its arms and Placing 
its mouth to a crevice of the oyster shell, and 
injecting an acrid, venomous juice. The oys- 
ter, inconventenced by the poison, opens its 
shell to admit water, and thus falis a prey to 
the destroyer. 


D. H. S\—A young lady who tires of a 
certain companion, and prefers to accept the 
oscort Of a nowcomer,need not repulse the first 
one ina harsh manner—in fact, it would be 
very unladylike to actin such a manner. A 
polite declination of his civilities and an ac 
ceptance of his rival's, will usually lead to a 
withdrawal without the siightest breach of 
courtesy. 

TRILBY.—-The name “Dvorok” ia pro 
nounced Dvorshak. This artist is a Bohemian, 
and was born in 1841, at Mulhausen, on the 
Moldau. Heis the son of an innkeeper, and 
is said to have first learnt music from the 
vipstes. But at sixteen he entered the Con. 
vorvatoire at Prague, The great composer, 
Brahms, was his tiret friend, and the “Stabat 
Mater,” produced in London in 1883, under bis 
own direction, was his firat groat success. 


DisTRESSED —It is late—probably too 
lnte—to begin » course of discipline; but try 
to devise a” mode of puntshment which will 
not injure the health of body or mind, There 
is generally nt the age named a love of dress 
which ought to be checked. Untrathfulness 
and vanity are the worst vices of the girl 
character, and must be firmnly repressed, The 
remedy for most evils in growing children ts 
abundance of occupation well ehosen, They 
should never be allowed to be fdle and brood 


INQUIRKR —The Sutro tunnel is 41,120 
tect, or four miles, long. The Nochistongo 
tunnel ts 21, 659 feet, or about four miles, long 
Mount Conts tunnel (Ltaly) is 89,840 feet, or 
about seven miles, Jong. Thames and Med 
wiy is 11,880 feet, or about two miles, long 
The Hoosac tunnel (Mase.,) 18 26,080 feet, or 
about four and a half intles, long. The Mount 
St. Gothard tunnel in Italy 1s the longest {u 
the world, It 1s 47.340 feet, or nearly ten miles, 
long. 

G. A.—Alto-rilievo is a term designating 
that species of sculpture in which the figare 
stunds completely out from the ground, being 
Attached to it only in some places, and th 
others worked entirely round like single ste 
tues. The largest work ever executed tn alt 
rillevo ix said to be that by Algardf tn St 
Peter's at Rome, representing the repulse of 
Attila by St. Peter and St. Paul, The word is 
also written alto-relievo, and ts pronounced 
al-to re-le-vo, the nccent on the last syllable 
but one. ‘ 

PoLLY.—The first portrait of which #é 
have any historic record, fs that of an Egyp 
tian King, Apisis, dating back to 600 years B 
C. He sent it to the Greeks at Cyrene, © 
yether with an Image of Minerva tn gold 
The portrait was taken full-face and painted 
on ® panel, Paintings of this kind may be 
seen in the British Museum, aud in the Lou 
vre, Parts, in the Egyptian Museum. The 
oldest English portraits are—one of Chaucer, 
also painted on ® panel, date about 1380, and 
nnother date 14%, of Henry 1V. According © 
the Greeks, the origin of drawing is aterd 
buted ton young girl of Licyon, who took the 
likeness of her lover by tracing the shadow “4 
his profile on a wall with # piece of charcoa: 

SKIVER —To impress ornaments and let 
ters In gold on leather, cleanse the leather 
lirst with a weak solution of paste, in = 
using a sponge for the purpose; —— 
dry, use egg-lair—white of eg, well ~ ange 
up till 1t becomes Nquid and clear ——, " 
on the leather with a sponge sufficiently 
suiturated with 12. When this ts dry, drop 
few drops of sweet of] into # plece of flann . 
and rub the of] well into the latter; shen tt 
the part of the leather previously see? 
with the egy-glair with the otled flan . 
yently; after whieh lay on the gold a 
impress it with heated brass tools OF Rises 
Then rub off the gold leaf, and the impre oe 
only will remain, If required, burnish 
warin fron burntsher. Lib- 

E. D. F.—The Bartholdi Statue of © 
measures 151 feet | ang 
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CLINGING. 





BY RK. M, M. 





In waking dreams I pass each day, 
The darkness brings no reat; 

At night I wish the night away, 
In day love night the best. 

The sunshine gives no pleasure now, 
No joy the song of birds; 

My nbaent love, tis only thou 
Canst cheer me with thy worda. 


The sparkling dewdrop woos the rone, 
And es upon her breast; 

The nightingale in warbling throws 
Love spells around his nest. 

| attil must Itve, but live alone, 
Forgotten I may be; 

hut yet, my love, though thon art gone, 
My heart will cling to thee, 

= 


A Bad Match. 


BY Oo. PD. 








mention that fact at once, because 

she always made a point of mention- 
ing it herself. My uncle had never had a 
living—certainly never been anything 
more than & poor curate; but suntie said 
“that had nothing to do with it all;’’ and I 
don’t suppose it had. Anyhow, at the time 
of which I am writing auntie was very 
giad toaccept the situation of housekeeper 
and caretaker in » queer old country house 
about a hundred miles from London. 

Only necessity could have driven her to 
acoept the post, for my aunt was without 
exception the most nervous woman I ever 
naw, She was afraid of ghosta, of cows, of 
thunder-storms, of tipsy men, and of burg- 
!ars, 

She held the last-named in especial dread, 
Her nervous terrors made life a continual 
torture toher. An old dreas hanging ina 
cupboard would make her siart and shriek 
from its occult likeness to some deceased 
friend. 

Thesmallieat cloud in the sky set her 
turning all the looking-glasses in the house 
with their faces to the wall in preparation 
for the storm she felt must inevitably fol- 
low; she would go miles round by ‘the 
road”’ rather than pass through a field 
where the most peacefal of kine were 
grazing; she had a habit of thinkimg any 
countryman who wished her ‘(iood even- 
ing” civilly was tipsy; finally, she believed 
her little belongings, such as my grand- 
father’s gold watch, my uncle’s shirt-studa, 
and some silver pepper-casters, which she 
carried about with her everywhere, to be 
objects of especial interest to gentlemen of 
burgling propensities, 

Her idea on all these points were ao 
deeply rooted that it was useless to attempt 
lo combat them. Whatever anyone might 
say or think, auntte invariably knew bet- 
ler, Kor my part, I never thought of 
arguing with her. 

| just left her alone, and allowed her to 
remain as misérable as she liked; and she 
was fond of me in consequence. Tiiat was 
the reason she invited me to stay with her 
when sbe was in charge of Rysdale Manor. 

| was very glad to accept her invitacion, 
for | was looking for work just then. I 
am a High School teacher; or rather I was 
one. My subjects were Literature and 
Kotany. 

The reason | was idle that November 
was that I placed a higber value upon my 
s6rvices than the head-mistress of my last 
school had done, so, having a little money, 
I struck; and 1 had made up my mind 
that, until my store of money was ex- 
haasted and I was quite at the end of my 
resources, | would not accept a situation 
in which | was offered less than the price 
1 honestly believed myself to be worth. 
But now I was coming to the end of my 
Sinall capital, and auntie’s invitation 
offered me the opportunity I desired of 
holding out a little longer. 

When I arrived at Kysdale Manor how- 
6ver, I found auntie infinitely more thank- 
ful to #6@ me than I was pleased to see her. 
She caught my hands in a quick nervons 
Clasp when we met. 

“Oh, Maisie,” she cried, “the relief it is 
to #66 you, my dear-—the blessing it will 
be to have somebody about me whom |! 
oan trust!” 

‘What do you mean ?” I asked. 
l# the matter ?”” 

My aunt shook 
solemnity. 


i aunt was a clergyman’s widow, I 
] 


“What 
her head with dreadful 


“The responsibility of my position is 


Absolutely killing me, my love! If you 


“A 2 . ‘ ‘ 
61ieve ne, I never know what it ie to 
SA nent’sa peace |! 
A gz her lisposition s we | as 


real 


her immediately that 1 had nod 


n believing her on that point. 


‘If I could only trust the servants !’’ my | 








aunt went on, with a groan. “But they 
are absolutely untruthful; and I am sure 
Jones drinks. ButIdo not allow one of 
them to sleep in the house now; I might 
be murdered in my bed if I did! Oh, 
no—I hope | know better than that! 
Every night at six o'clock out of the place 
Mr. and Mrs. Jones go. I lock the doors 
after them; and they do not come in again 
till six the next morning. H-u sh—here 
comes Mra. Jones with the toa !”’ 

1 was very glad to find that Mrs. Jones, 
however ferocious a character she might 
be, had at least the common sense to bring 
meé up a good substantial meal, for I was 
very hungry after my journey. I looked 
at the delicate slices of ham and the new- 
laid eggs and hot cake with a traveller's 
appreciation. 

“She looks pleasant 
marked when Mrs. Jones had 
room, 

My aunt only shook her head. 

“Il am never deceived in a person,”’ she 
said, with alittle groan. ‘I often wish | 
were loss keen-sightod; | believe I might 
be happler.” 

“Not a doubt of it,”” I answered. 

“It is a gift,’ my relative went on, with 
an air of melancholy pride; “some peo- 
ple have it—otbers have not. It is like an 
eye for color or an ear tor music. You 
ought to be very thankful, Maisie, that 
you never by any chance see below the 
surface of things.’’ 

I said | was thankful; yet that hardly 
seemed to please auntie. But | managed 
toturn the subject, and got her to bea 
little interested over my affairs, which did 
her good. Justas we were beginning to 
talk quite cheerfully however, Mrs. Jones 
came for the tea-tray. 

“It’s nearly six oclock, ma’am, Would 
you or the young lady please come down 
now and lock up? Aa tea is Ko late to- 
night, 1’ll leave washing the things till 
the morning. My man's in a hurry vo got 
home,’’ 

“We will both come down, Mrs, Jonea,"’ 
my aunt answered, with dignity. “Maisie, 
my dear’’—to me—"'!l should like you to 
see just bow I have things done. You 
might be of mucll use to me if you could 
make up your mind to stay a while in this 
dull ojd piace,”’ 

“It's a very nice place in summer, 
rmuiss,”’ Mra. Jones sald rather huflily. | 
could #66 that she was not pleased at even 
an implicit depreciation of her native 
place. 

“| am very fond of the country,’ I said 
discreetly, for 1 was not anxious to run 
counter either to my aunt’s prejudices or 
to the opinions of Mra, Jones, 

‘“That’a because you've never lived in 
it, my dear,” iny aunt rejoined, 

Mra. Jones snitied significantly over the 
remark, but said no more. 

W hen we had locked out Mr. and Mra 
Jones, my aunt and | went back Lo her lit 
tle sitting-room and sat down comfortably 
by the fire, 

“It is such a reilef to have you !” the old 
lady said for something like the twentieth 
time. ‘Between the care and the responsi 
bility and those dreadful people 1 was 
really growing nervous!” 

It was news to ime that my aunt could 
grow nervous. 

“By ‘those dreadful people’ you 
Mr. and Mra. Jones?’ 1 asked. 

My aunt nodded, shook her hoad, and 
then nodded again, evidently with pro 
found meaning. Though she and | were 
alone in the house, she lowered her voice 
to a whisper when sheé answered. 

“] bave an instinctive distrustof them,” 
she said; “and I rely upon my inatinet!” 

To this there was simply no reply to 
make. Fortunately my aunt did not need 
one. 
talking herself if she could only find a 
good listener; and [ succeeded in appear- 
ing to be that without giving myself too 
much trouble. 

By nine o’clock—my aunt’s supper hour 
—sne had told me three times all she knew 
and all she imagined about poor Mr. and 
Mra. Jones. Aa# the Jittle clock on the 
mantelpiece struck nine, she concluded 
with the only remark in which I feltl 
could perfectly agree with her- 

“The only wonder ia that I'm not ina 
lunatic asylum, iny dear ae 

“Yes, Indeed!’ I answered, with a clear 


enough,” | re 
left the 


méan 


conscience. 
W ben supper was over, | 
heen very giad to go atonce to bed, for | 


ahould have 


was weary after ny journey, and it had 
;wet me a shierabie T t { ke ee 
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taken, to make sure that there was no bolt 
which had not slipped home, no key left 
but half-way turned inalock. Finally 
there was a huge scuttie of coals to be car- 
ried up-stairs and placed on the top step of 
the first flight. 

My aunt and I astruggied 
burden. 

“There !"’ my aunt said, setting it down 
with a bang. “Now, with the sitting reom 
fireirons balanced carefully across it, | 
think we shail do!’ 

“It is a most dangerous place for a acut- 
tle,” I remoastrated. 

The old lady chuckled. 

“Not dangerous for youand ma, because 
we know of it; but, if a burglar shouid 
come, I don’t think he will expect to find 
thatin his way. Cood night, my cear !"’— 
as she kissed me. “Nee —-1 have put the 
pistol on the chest of drawers. It ia not 
loaded, because I really conld not consent 
to have such athing asa loaded platol 
about the house, even to protect my em- 
ployer’s property; but it will serve to in- 
timidate the wretches if they come, Now, 
dearest, goto bed and sleep well! Hu- 
manly speaking, we could not have mace 
things safer.”’ 

That may have been so, but I never felt 
Ao nervous in my life, as I did that night. 
The mere fact of taking 80 many precau- 
tions againat them made me feel as if gangs 
of burglars were waiting outside bent on 
breaking in. I wondered what would hap 
pon if they should not trip over the coal 
souttie and were intimidated by the un- 
loaded pistol. 


up with this 


When I fell asleep at last, it was only to 
have one wild and dreadful dream after 
another. Out of the last of the series I 
was startied by the most awful din | ever 
heard in my life. 

A thunder clap seemed to break over. 
head with aterrifie crash; then it rolled, 
rolled, rollad down tothe very deptha of 
the earth; then camesilence, | lay between 
sleeping and waking, wondering how the 
house could have withstood such an awful 
shock, when iny aunt’s vole@ brought me 
back to myself. 

“It's the burglars !’’ she said in «a hoarse 
whisper, in which there were both fearand 
trinmph., ‘They have fallen over the 
coal-seuttio tl” 

“T thought it was thunder,’ | whispered 
In answer. 

“Get up directly, and take the pistol and 
go and Bee what had happened! my aant 
said, still ina aAtrained breathloss tone 
“Ob, whata real mercy you are here, 
Mnuisie t’”’ 

As lalipped on my dressing gown and 
took the unloaded pistol from her shaking 


hand, | did not quite share my aunt's 
views of the matter, At that moment 1 
would rather have been anywhere else 


“Make haste!’ she said again. “Here's 
the candle! Take that In one band and 
the pistol in the other; and go at ones! 1 
think, trom the silence, that he 
mortally injuréd There's really nothing 
to fear What aimmorcy the scuttie wan so 
full 1’ 

She almoxt pushed me out of the room, 
Hors was decidedly the strongest apirit for 
the nonoe, 

With candle in one hand 
the other, | stood on the ianding. The un 
lighted hall below was 1ik6 @ great dark 
vault. | contd see nothing, while l knew 
that, if there was any one down there, I 


must be 


and pistol in 


myself must be parfectiy vinible to then. 
door be 
WHA 


the click of my atnt’s 
She had bolted it. There 


I heard 
hind me, 
no retrent. 

OW heois there?’ I cried, as steadily as | 
could. “Speak, or I fire!” 

I had an hysterical inclination to laugh 
as | uttered the last words, they sounded 
so melodramatic. Hut my desire to laugh 
ceased suddenly when a male voles from 
somewhere in the darknés#, below re 
sponded 

“If you wouldn’t mind coming and tak- 
ing this eoal-scuttle off my chest, I should 
feel obliged to you. My footis hurt, and 
I can't move.”’ 

1 wondered if theman really waa hort 
If so, | not leave hin lying there, 
burglar or not. The coal scuttle waa ter 
ribly heavy; it been as much aamy 
auntand | together could do tocarry itup 
while | was thinking this 1 was slowly de 


eould 


had 


seending the stairs. Halfway «sown a 
thought « hacked meruddenty. 

“Have you any accomplices 7’ J askad 
nervously Andthen | fancied I heard 
the burglar lay! 
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mad dog. Do come down !"’ he added im- 
ploringly. 

"You have done your beat to kill me; 
but I don’t complain—I accept that as the 
consequence of my own actions, I don’t 
suppose however that you want to oripple 
ine for life. 1 tell you I can’t move, This 
int—— I mean this man-trap of yours 
has been a most tremendous success in 
every way. If your sense of justice in 
natintied, won't you help me up?” 

I could see him now quite plainly. He 
was lying with one leg bent ander him. 
lie looked quite young—not more than 
seven or sight and twenty, I thought 

And he might have been good-looking if 
hia face had not been so black with ooal- 
dust. Still how could I trust anch a 
character? And, again, how could I leave 
him there in such a plight? I turned and 
ran swiftly back up the ataira, 

“Oh, don’t gol’ he cried imploringly. 

I knocked at my aunt’s door impera- 
tively. 

“Who is there?’ she called, in a frigh- 
tened tone, “I—I haven’tany money. | 
am only a poor clergyman’s widow, and 
none of the plate is kept in this room; and, 
if it was, it’s all electro!” 

“It’s only J,’ Ll reaponded, ‘There is 
only one burglar, and he is lying down tn 
the hall, hurt, But I will not help him 
unless you come and hold the pistol,” 

“Oh, | can’t do that!” she answered, 
still from the other side of the looked door, 
“| should never have the courage to etan«d 
80 close to a burglar; besides, lam alwaya 
afrald of that pistol! I told you so only 
to night.” 

| hesitated as to whether to remind her 
tin French that the pistol was unloaded, 
but eventually decided not to do that, for 
two reasons —tirat, because | was not sure 
my aunt knew French; secondly, because 
| was not sure the burglar did not. 

After awhile my aunt opened the door 
to talk to me, EKven at that moment I 
could hardly help taughing at her, She 
looked one of the oddest figares I bave 
ever seen, wearing a plaid flannol dressing. 
gown wilh ashawlover it, and, whether 
intentionally or not, she had puton her 
bonnet, which was all on one side, 

“Leouldn’t possibly come down like this, 
you know,’’ she sald weakly. “It would 
be toomuch to ask me A burglar ia at 
lenst aman, Maisio.’’ 

1} thrust the pistol 
hand. 

“If he doesn’t like looking at you, he 
can shut his eyes,’ I answered, “and, if 
you don’t care to look at him, you can do 
the same; but, for goodnoss’ sake, remetn- 
ber to keep the pistol pointed steadily at 
his nead! Both our lives may depend 
upon it,’’ I added, by way of steadying her 
nar ven, 

Hut fortunately my last remark 
them only more shaky than ever. She 
leaned heavily on me coming down the 
stairs, When shesaw the burgiar himeaecif 
however, she gavean little ery, and made 
an onsuecensful attempt, | think, to faint; 
but T had presence of mind enough to atop 
that. 

“If by any chanoe you should swoon, 
auntie,’ | remarked, “Il think iItonly right 
to tell you that | aball leave you here with 
the burglar and go straight up to your 
room and lock mysellin tll Mr. ang Mra, 
Jones come in the morning.” 

When | had propped her against one of 
hall, | went and knelt 
down by the burglar. His face was very 
pale where it was not streaked with black. 
I could 866 he was in pain 

“Are you much hurt?’ I asked 
“What can J do?” 

“T have bent iny foot under me some- 
how,” he answered, “and | can’t move tt. 
Might I trouble you?” 

‘Take care, Maisie," 

‘don't go too close to hii; it's 


into her shaking 


the pillara in the 


woftly. 


my aunt shrieked 
~it's dan 
gerous! Think of your mother!" 

Toe burglar's face twitched, either fron, 
pain or from amusemeut, 

“Nonsense, Aunt Sophie,’’ | maid rather 
sharply; “my mother would be the last 
person in the world to leave # poor man 
lying here like this,” 

I putmy cwendlie6 down and drew the 
twisted foot as gently as Teould into place 


Hie «tified an exclamation of pain, anid 
hist faee became paler than @ver. 
“Come away, Maisie come!’ my aunt 


tempting Providence 
hilen 


eried, “Don’t go 


any farther! If he is burt, it serves 


right Hie wouldn’t have minded murder 
ing us allin our beds, I dare may! And 
the foot w have plenty of time to get 
we priaon ! t te aepiteful tone 
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Uome into my sitting room, Maisie, and 
I'll light the fre and make acup of tea 
Why don't you come?" 

| waa lingering still, unwilling either to 
go ortostay. The man was burt—I was 
certain of that now. Providenceand our 
ooal souttic had nearly broken his ankle. 
And on the morrow he would have to go 
to prison! Doubtiess be deserved it all, 
yet I could not help pitying bim, and the 


more ao that he made no appeal of any 
sort. Now that lI bad put his foot into a) 


more comfortable position, he lay quite 
etill; but hie eyes were at times raised in- 
quiringly to mine, 

“Whatdo you mean to do?’ my aunt 
oried crosaly. “Why do you stand there 
staring? Hiess the girl, what haa come to 
her?’ 

I turned to the helpless man at my feet. 

“Do you think, if I wereto help you 
and you had a atick to lean on, you could 
get into my aunt's altting room? It Ins 
only a few steps; then you could lie down 
on’ the aofa, and | could cut off your boot, 
Of course,’ 1 added severely, ‘you will 
go to prison In the morning, a8 my aunt 
nays; butatill | don’t see why you need 
suffer 8 much pain now.” 

“It would be much nioé6r on 
the burglar raid gratefully, “if you are 
quite sure I sha’n't be in your way, or 
your aunt’s’’—glancing at her as she 
stood, tall and implacable, looking, ob, #0 
ridiculous, with ber bonnet all on one 
akie! 

“I never had any idea that burglars had 
such nice manners,” 1 thought, as | 
fetched him a stick and helped him to 
rine, while my aunt looked on in amare 
ment. 

] suppose you belong to what is called 
the ‘awell mob?’"” I said to him inquisl- 
tively. 

He waa standing on hia sound foot then, 
and leaning rather heavily on me. But, 
to my dismay, he began to laugh immod. 
erately at my very natural question. He 
clung to my arm, and his mirth literally 
awayed me to and fro. 1 wondered if he 
waa mad or hysterical, and | began to feel 
alarmed, Perhaps my pity had carried 
me to imprudent lengths, after all. 1 
think he saw how disconcerted | was, for 
afier a few moments he stopped laughing 
as he had begun. 

“| beg your pardon,” he said earnestly 
-“] hope I have not offended you; but 
this foot of mine is bad, and I suppose it 
has unnerved me a little.” 

I accepted hia apologies in silence, and 
managed to get him acrosa the hall into 
my aunt's room—not without a good deal 
of efforton both our parta, He did not 
speak again till he was on the sofa. 

“Thank you! It's « good thing the 
aofe ia black, isn’t it?" he said, with a 
(ueer amile, 

' What shameless effrontery!"’ my aunt 
cried angrily. “You would have done 
far better to leave him out in the hali, 
Maisie. The sofa indeed! A pretty idea 
to keep a sofa for injured burgiarsa!'’ 

She had atill the pistol in her hand, 
pointed it at him at intervale when she 
happened to remember, He addressed her 
now very suavely. 

“lam afraid you find that weapon very 
much in your way; and it is really a 
source of danger, notonly to myself, but 
to all of us, Besides, bow will you be 
able to get your niece and yourself the re- 
freahment you need while you are #0 
hampered’? Might | suggest that, if you 
were to tie me down on this sofa quite se 
curely, in any way you think beat, you 
night then put down the pistol, and we 
should all bow great deal more comfort 
able?" 

“It's the rope trick !' my aunt said, in 
a whisper tome. “I’ve seen it done, my 
dear! 
manage to got loose, Kut they generally 
have a banjo and bella to ring, and so on, 
It wouldn’t be safe to do it!’ 

I had been cutting the laces of his boot, 
and at jast had got the boot off, and also 
the red ailk sock, whieh | had «slit ruth 
leasiy. I never knew burgiara wore ailk 
socka, by-the way. 

For anawer to my aunt! pointed to the 
man's foot I knew but little of such 


the sofa,’’ 


and 


things; | was a High Sohool teacher, not a | 


nuree, Stillaochild could have told that 
this poor burglar whom we had socleverly 
oauglht waa not able to stand. 


‘Dear, dear me!'’ my auntaaid. ‘Dear 
me! That's very bad! | think I'll tie 
the poor man down; and-—and we must 
truest & hie honor, Mairie,. Do you hear, 
sir’ Weeshall the you down and trust t 
your hh ahe added very one 

ti 

Ana hee yar ahaow ec a een 
mor of the situation by displaying nearly 
all hie very fiue white teeth in a broad 


Tie them as you like, they saiways | 
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smile as be answered that he understood. 


jand we all awaited the reply. 
‘There's ny box-cord at the bottom of | that the burglar was the least anxious, as 


| With a sigh of relief aunt Sophie laid 


| down the pistol. 
| 
/the cupboard in my room,” she said, 

“and there's my bottle of arnica on the top 


|mhelf. Will you-—— No—I'll go and 
fetch them. You had better stay here, 
| Mainie.’’ 


Nhe hurried out of the room, but turned 
back at the door to give mea last word of 
ad vice and caution. 
| “Wateh him carefully, and, if you are 
lin the least alarmed, tire at once!" she 
| added, with a little nod to me which the 
burglar was not intended to nee. 

Hut | fancied he saw it, though he said 
nothing —indeed neither of us spoke until 
auntie came back with the box-cord and 
the arnica. She herself tied him very 
elaborately, drawing the rope over hin 
cheat and then under the sofa, tightening 
it with a turn round @ach leg sofa leg, | 
mean-and then making several double 
knots, Alt last she seemed satishied, 

“Now I'll light the fire, And you had 
better see to his foot, ny dear,’”’ she said 
quite pleasantly. ‘I don’t think there is 
any danger now.” 

| sat down on a low seat by the sofa to 
bathe the «wollen foot; and for atime there 
was nosound but that of the trickling of 
the water from my fingers and the crack 
ling of sticks in the fire, 


burglar said at last, with a sigh; and! an- 
awered quickly 

“You; but it was the thief who fell down 
this time.’ 

| was sorry afterwards for having said 
that, for it seemed like triuinphing over 
him; and, after all, there was no need to 
triumph over # fellow-creature whom ina 


few hours we were going to send Lo pri- 
aon. 

“The tea in ready, Maisie,” said my 
aunt. 


l was giad of it, for | was chilly and 
shivery after the excitement. | ahowed 
consideration to the burglar by bringing 
himacup; but, when | wasat his side, | 
remembered that he could not possibly 
take it unless all auntie’s ropes were un- 
tied. 

“Are you thirsty? Would 
some tea?’ | asked hesitatingly. 

“Very much indeed, if it is possible,’ 
he anawered slowly, 

I alipped nny band under his head and 
held the tea to his tips. Hedrank quite 
slowly, in littie sips, as if he enjoyed it 
very much; but I felt rather warm and un- 
comfortable, 

It was such avery odd position for a 
High School mistress whose “subjects” 
were Literature and Kotany ! What would 
my late head mistress have thought if she 
could have seon me giving tea #0 gently 
toa member of the “swell mob’? I 
| heard ny aunt mur- 
muran exclamation of astonishment; but 
Pdid not mind that and comforted my 
self by thinking that what I was doing 
was right, if not exactly conventional, 

So, when l gota chance, [| drank my 
own tea with much enjoyment; and after 
that my aunt nodded by the tire, and | 
kept up its cheerful blaze and bathed the 
Intervals until 


you like 


sure he was that. 


burglar’s wunkie at Hix 
o'clock, 
Punctually at six o'clock we heard a ring 


| of the front door bell 





My sunt was wide 
| awake at once. 


} “lL yo down, Maisie—I'll gol” she 
“Don't you movel L'il tell them 


| maid. 
| what bas happened, and Jones can go for 
the police at or - Yer—it would 
be beat for Mra. Jones to go, and——”’ 

A voice from thé sota interrupted her, 

“Would you mind your man going to 
Mr. Arbuthnot’s first,’’ it said very per- 
suasively— "Mr. Arbuthnot of the Dale? 
You can send for the whole police force of 
| the county afterwards, if it pleases you, if 


once, 


| gold 


“What «a good Samaritian you are!" the | 





felt | 


| 





Somehow we said no more about the 


police, Tbe note was taken by Jones, 
I think 


far as appearances went. 

My aunt seemed for the first time to be- 
come conscious of ber bonnet and cur!- 
papers, It waa too late now for me to 
trouble about my dressing gown and 
loosened bair. 

“If—if you will stay with this—person,”’ 
aunt Sophie said at last, “I think I wili go 
up stairs and prepare to receive Mr. Ar- 
buthnot.”’ 

So the burglar and I were left alone. I 
waa feeling wretchedly awkward and un- 
comfortable. Jf the man was really what 
we had taken him to be, then I could find 
it in my heart to pity bim in spite of bis 
ill-deeds; but, if he was merely some 
young man who hed heard of my aunt’s 
nervousness and determined to play her @ 
trick, then | was glad he had not got off 
quite soot-free, 

“My foot is really so painful,’ he said at 
this moment, with a slight groan, ‘‘would 
you mind—that arnica is so delightfully 
cooling—would it trouble you too much 
to bathe it again ?”’ 

1 bathed it as carefully as I could, 
While 1 was still busy, my aunt returned, 
She wore her Sunday biack silk anda 
brooch that contained a portrait of 
my late uncle; curl-papers and bonnet 
were gone 

But she looked nervous and uncertain. 
I think she would have given my grand- 
mother’s gold watch or even the silver 
pepper-casters at that moment to know 
wosat was exactly the wisest course to 
purse 

The arrival of Mr, Arbuthnot put an 
6nd to our perplexities. When he came 
in, my aunt and I retired; it was evi- 
dently what we were expected todo. The 
door closed behind ua; we looked at each 
other 

“Whois Mr. Artbuthnot?’ I asked in a 
whisper, 

“Leading man in the county,’’ she whis- 
pered in reply. ‘Family stands next to 
the Rysdales, Oh, Maisie, listen! What 
can they be laughing at?” For peals of 
laughter were coming from my aunt's sit- 
ting-room., ‘What can it mean?” 

“1 don’t believe be is a burglar at all,” I 
rep.ied, feeling intensely angry—I scarcely 
knew why; and then | went up stairs to 
dress, 

After a while, I heard Mr. Arburthnot 
call to Mrs, Jones to bring some hot water 
and towels; aud then I heard Jones de- 
spatched to fetch Doctor Trevor, Kut, be- 
fore the doctor arrived, there camea polite 
message tomy aunt and mée—the gentle 
men would be glad if we would go down- 
MLWITS, 

At treat I would not go. Why should I? 
1 was not housekeeper there; the affair 
was no business of mine. Kut auntie im- 


| plored me to go, 


“Do come, Maisie dearest! I should 
kink through the floor with shame if | had 
to go down and meet them alone! Oh, if 
it should turn out to be a friend of Mr. 
Arbuthnot'’s! Whatcould he have thought 
of my plaid dressing-gown ? Maisie, don’t 
desert me!” 

And, lo, there was the burglar looking 
very and clean, if rather pale! 
Without the coal-dust, he was distinctly 
good-looking, 

Mr. Arbuthnot addressed my aunt, 

“My dear madam, allow me to intro- 
duce to you Mr. Rysdale, 
Ogles, pray —the whole situation Is entirely 
his tauit! Only my friend Jack has un 
fortunately never in his life stopped to 


spruce 


| think when he wanted to do a thing’’— 


| you will do me the favor of securing me | 


conversation with Mr, Ar- 
Thank you!” Auntie had 
“Then, if you will allow 
Would — 


| tive minutes’ 
| buthnot first. 
| not said a word. 
me, | think I will write a note, 
| ah, Miss Maisie, would you give 
| piece of writing-paper or ® card? Any- 
| thing willdo. There is a pencil-case on 
| my watch-chain.’’ 
My aunt and | looked at each other; the 
} same thought had flashed across us both. 
| Had there—could there 
been some dreadful mistake? 
what was our captive? 
In detached the 
hie chain and gave him a card to write on 


bave 
Who and 


possibly 


silence | pencil from 


Without asking to be untied, he scribbled 
4 “ ms j tic? that the pe DA 
a + . 4 é 

~ 4 a ! ‘ ime “ | me 
twot too te unliawtfually-acyg rai prope 
liad | been rash 7 


here the burglar laughed softly—“and it 
happened thai he wanted, or thought he 
wanted, a particular old document which 
is in the library down here! 





| rested over everything, 


Oh, no apol- | 


“He can never wait for anything, #0 he | 
rushed off from London by the last train | 


last night, got to our little station at two 
in the morning, walked over here, let 


| himself in—like a burglar, I must admit 


Ine A 


—by pushing back the window bolt with 
his pocket knife, stole quietly upstairs, 
and—fell over the coal-scuttie !” 

Here he began to laugh agein, enjoying 
the joke immensely. 

“lam sure, if we had only known,” my 
alint began, 

‘*P laase,’’ Mr. 
ingly Mra, 
Inake 106 More ashamed of 


cried Rysdale 
Hamilton, don’t 
iIny thought- 
already! | 


entreat- 
‘please, 
less conduct than | 


ain want 


you lo forgive me if you car , because |] 
fear shall bave to quarter veelf —_ 
a few wy At nk y f a 
K @€ é erea t time a ¢ 
* rathe ay here than , 


ne i 


Fancy the mock hu the man 








asking leave to stop in bis own honse! 
But auntie was quite touched by it, 

“If you may!” she cried. “Why, we 
shall be only too delighted to have you~ 
sha’n’t we, Maisie? lt will be » great 
pleasure !’’ 
anit ion teen cee ate 

wees even if my 
poor aunt was #0 weak, 80 I said nothing. 
He looked at me rather anxiously, but | 
was unconcerned. 

Then there was break fast 
Of course Mr. Arbuthnot canada - 

my 
aunt and Mrs. Jones were extremely bnay 
trying to prepare the nicest possibile meal 
in the shortest possible time, I did my 
best to assist them, made the table look 
pretty, patted the butter into dear little 
balls and rolls, while auntie made toast 
and Mra. Jones poached eggs. 

I do not think auntie really knew how to 
do enough for the young man whom she 
had intended to send to prison that morn. 
ing. But I had nothing to atone for, and | 
was not in the least sorry now for his 
sprained foot, If people would do such 
very toolish ‘things, I thought, they must 
take the consequences, 

“‘Now, Maisie dear, I think we can have 
our breakfast !’’ said my aunt, when Mra 
Jones had bustied into the dining room 
with coffee and cream and rolls. 

‘*Yes--I shall be very glad,” I answered, 
feeling rather limp now that it was aii 
over. 

Mrs. Jones came hurrying back. 

“Mr. Rysdale’s and Mr. Arbuthnot’s 
compliments, if you please, ma'am, and 
will you and the young lady join them at 
break fast ?’’ 

‘‘Dear me—they are vastly polite!” seid 
my aunt, at once flustered and flattered. 
“1 suppose we can’t refuse, Maisie ?’”’ 

‘You had better go,’’ I answered rather 
ungraciously; ‘‘as for me, I have had 
quite enough of Mr. Rysdale’sa society to 
last me for some time, and | shall break- 
fast here !’’ ; 

“Still itis very polite of them,” Aunt 
Sopbie said dubiously; ‘and, if they wait, 
the breakfast will be all cold. Do come!” 

I shook my head decidedly. 

“No, no—go at once, auntie, and don't 
keep them waiting! Cold poached eggs 
are horrid!” 

That consideration decided her, and | 
was left to my solitary breakfast in peace. 

But | did not enjoy it; 1 was tired and 
cross. All night long—or rather for a 
40014 part of the night—I had done nothing 
but bathe that horrid man’s foot, in the 
belief that he was a burglar about to un- 
dergo imprisonment for bis orimes, and ail 
the time he was nothing of the sort. He 
should hs ve told us at once, I decided, for- 
getting entirely that, if he had done so, 
neither my aunt nor I would have believed 
him for a moment, I felt deeply ag- 
grieved. 

The Doctor came after a while, I saw 
his carriage drive up to the door, and 
watched him get out. 

“Now he is going to hear the whole 
story,’’ 1 said to myself. ‘I dare say not 
an incident will be omitted which can give 
it point—even my aunt’s curl-papers will 
receive honorable mention, no doubt! 
How I hate that man!’ 

I hated him so much that after breakfast 
1 went for a long walk on purpose to 
get out of his way. 

lt was not a cheering day. A gray mist 
and a clinging 
dampness wasin the air. Butl founds 
few wonderful gold and russet leaves the 
frost had left and a fluffy feathery spray of 
“old man’s beard.’’ | made them into a 
bunch with some scarlet haws. 

When I returned to the house, | went 
straight to my aunt’s room, aud there, to 
my surprise and annoyance, was Mr. 
Rysdale quite comfortably reclining on 
the sofa where he had rested all night be- 
fore in his character of burglar. 

“What a charming nosegay you have 
there!’ he said as I entered, “J had no 
idea there were such pretty things in the 
hedges still !” 

Then, as | 
quickly— 

“Do you mind my being here, Miss 
Hamilton ?”’ 

“This is my aunt’s room,” I answered 
wtifiy, “Not mine. And, besides, why 
should I mind?” 

“I don’t know,”’ he said slowly. ‘But 
you are angry with ma, I can see. Ab, 


well, you have a good right to ve! I woke 
almost 


did not he said 


speak, 


you up and frightened you 
death in my heediess folly. And then J 
kept you up all night and gave you 
i of tre ble No wonder y< a) f 
rive ne! 
l was not to be wheedled as my % 


lid 


had been, so! said very curtly that it 
not matter, that there was nothing t 


© for 
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give. And he pretended to take me at my 
word, and was instantly on the best possl- 
ble terms with me and himselfapparently. 
He talked so cleverly and well that I was 
obliged to be interested at last; and, when 
he said his foot was hot and painful again, 
what could I do but offer to bathe it? 

That toot took a long time to get well. 
It was really badly burt, of course, but so 
slow a recovery as Mra, Rysdale’s I never 
knew. 1 lost patience with him at last. 

“] don’t believe you want to get weli!’’ 
| said one day to bim. 

But I wished lt bad held my peace when 
he answered— 

“Indeed J don’t!” 

Then | tried to make an excuse to go, 
but he would not let me until he had told 
me a great deal of nonsense. For of 
course I never was pretty, and | am not 
gentile and sympathetic by nature, as he 
would have it I was. 

I told him so, but he only laughed, And 
then he told me again the one thing that I 
hoped might perhaps be true of it all, that 
he loved me and that he wanted me to 
marry bim. 

“It's a very bad match for you,’ I whis- 
pered. 

“No—it’s the best in the world,’’ he an- 
swered promptly, ‘for you are so sensible} 
You will keep me out of all mischief in 
the future—anad no oné else has ever been 
able to do that. It will be a much more 
difficult and responsible post than being 
head-mistress of a High School; but——” 

I smiled on him then, and—it was véry 
bold of me—said— 

“] think I aball like the situation.’’ 

And I do! 


COUNTRY LIFE OF OLD. 








at the close of the eighteenth cen- 

tury bad changed greatly in several 
of its essential features from what it had 
been at the reign of George the Third. 

At the earlier period the aspect of the 
country itself was for the most part deso- 
late and dreary in the extreme. Agricul 
ture bad madé but comparatively little 
progress, sparse patches of cultivation, al- 
ternating at wide intervals with the 
swamps and wastes, which made up the 
prevailing features of the landscape. 

It was the opening out of fresh roads in 
every direction, and thé conversion~—of 
muddy bridlepaths and narrow footways 
into wide and properly levelled ‘turn- 
pixes,”’ passable for vehicles of every 
kind, which wrought so material a change 
in the social relations and the manners of 
English country life, 

The taste and comfort which nowsdays 
are rarely absent from a villa or suburban 
residence of even the humbles kind were 
sei\dom to be found even among the homes 
of the country gentry prior to the middle 
of last century. 

Landscape gardening was confined to 
the seate of the great proprietors, anid 
such a thing as an ordinary flower-garden 
wasaby no means usual accessory even 
to the mansion of a gentleman qualified 
to dub bimeelf a knight of the shire. 

The houses themselves, although gen- 
6rally substantial structures enough, were 
rarely kept in a state of repair and clean- 
liness such as would accord with our 
modern notions of decency and comfort. 
The stables and kennels were in too close 
proximity to them, occapying the site 
which is now usually devoted to conser- 
Vatories and flower borders. 

The rough tields and stony rutted lanes 
through which the mansion was ap- 
proached presented the greatest possible 
contrast to the carefully kept avenues, 
the shaven lawns, and all the ornate aur- 
roundings of # modern country reai- 
densa, 

To a woman of any education and re- 
finément an English manor-house of a 
hundred and fifty years ago must have 
been an intolerable home, 

The state of the roads during a great 
part of the year was such as to render 
Visiting impracticable. The library of the 
Hall probably consisted of a book of re- 
Clpes, the ‘Justice of the Peace,’’ a vol- 
ume of drinking songs, and a book of 
Sports, There were no country book 
clubs or London circulating libraries in 
those days, 


[ore ne country and provincial life 


rhe country town, unless it were one of 
the chief centres of provincial life, had 
Probably not even one bookseller’s shop, 








and was dependent for its literary sup- 
Piles upon the oocasional visita of a 
awWker, or the traveling agent of some 
arge fr wi went round with his pack 
4 i 94 a stall fr 

w ed apens ; As fair r 
narket days 

in small provincial towns it was the’ 
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custom among polite society to assemble 
every Sanday evening in tea gardens, 
generally known as “Little Ranelaghs,” 
and there regale themselves with cakes 
and bome brewed ale. 

On moonlight nights—for at other times, 
owing to the scarcity of lamps, the com- 
pany would have had some difficulty in 
finding their way home—concerta were 
sometimes held in these gardens, while, 
oocasic nally, a company of atroiling play- 
ers would arriveand give a performance 
in a barn. 

Kut the rude and ignorant yeomanry 
were, taking them ail in ali, a better class 
than the gross and sordid inhabitants of 
the towns, where drunkenness waa the 
alil-pervading vice of the middie end 
lower ordera, 

In domestic habits the distinction be 
tween the two classes was of the slightest. 
The master tradesman lived with his ser- 
vants in the kitchen, and it was only on 
Sundays and holidays that the parior or 
“best room’’ was made une of, 

After the day’s business was bver, the 
public house was the common resort, and 
it was arare thing for ita frequenters to 
reach home in a state of sobriety. 

Sach practices, even when kept up from 
day to day, the year round, involved no 
lows of character, and it would have been 
considered a very strange and trivolous 
objection to a fellow-townsman who 
aspired to the dignity of alderman, or 
mayor, that he was an habitual drunkard 
who rarely went sober to bed. 

The chief place of fashionable resort for 
both town and country people was Hath, 
which long maintained its supremacy over 
all its rivals, 

Many lively pictures are extant of the 
mode of life affected by its visitors, Peo 
plein those days amured themaecl vee in 
inuch thé same frivolous and unsatisfac- 
tory manner as in our own times, and 
must have yawned through the day with 
equal persistency. At 6ight in the morn 
ing the fashionable world proceeded in de- 
shabille to the pump room, where they 
drank the waters while a noisy band thun- 
dered in the gallery, 

Beneath the pump room was the king’s 
bath, described as ‘“‘a huge cistern, where 
you see the patients of both sexes up to 
their necks in hot water. The ladies wear 
Jackets and petticoats of brown linen, with 
chip hats, in which they fix their handker- 
chiefs.”’ 

Ulose to the pamp-room was a oottes 
house for ladies, the headquarters of gossip 
and scandal. But the principal scenes of 
entertaininent were the two public rooins, 
where “the company met alternately 
every evening. 

They are generally crowded with well- 
dressed people, who drink tea in separate 
parties, play at cards, walk, or sitand chat 
together. Twice a woek there is a sub- 
scription ball.’”’ 

At this time a species of stage coach, 
called ‘“‘The Machine,” occupied two days 
in going between Bath and London, carry- 
ing ten inside passengers and sixteen out- 
side, including the driver and guard, The 
fare was twenty-five shillings. 

Gentlemen who were above traveling by 
a public conveyance frequently advertised 
for a companion to join them in & poat- 
chaise, who in that case would divide the 
charges and diminish the risk of an attack 
by highwaymen. 

For those among the poorer classea who 
had occasion to take a journey there was 
the slow, springless road wagon, in which, 
with plenty of fresh straw to lie upon, 
anda tilt overhead to ward off sun and 
rain, the travelers jolted along among the 
boxes, bales, and general merchandise 
that filied upthe rest of the lumbering 
vehicle; telling stories and singing songs 
to beguulle the time; and it may be, as 
happy in their way as the third class pas- 
sengers of to-day speoding across Eng- 
land at the rate of thirty or forty miles an 
hour. 


_—_— 


Lon@ DisTaANcRB DANOING,—Some in- 
genious advocate of the advantages of 
dancing as a calisthenic 6xercise has been 
laboriously working out the distances ré- 
quired to be traversed during the ordinary 
duration of the dances now in vogue. 

It seems that in a square danoé a girl 
has to cover balf a mile, while a walte is 
three quarters of a mile long. From these 
data we can easily arrive at the extent of 
ber orbit during # Christmas party. 

Suppose we allow her aix square dances; 
would 





mile each, mean 


that, at balf a 

three miles Add to them @6ight Waitress 
at three quarters of a 6 em and we 
get six . ee ‘ ¢ ey al 
sundries onght ew ar ne 

so that we ave ten u ee as the resuit 


the evening's gyration 





EVENING POst. 


It is really wonderful how oircum- 
stances alter cases, [f one were to sug- 
gest that the lady should take a ten-mile 
walk instead, the offer would be ecouted 
as being far beyond her strength; just as a 
man will sbrink from the effort of walk 
ing fifteen miles along a country road and 
yet travel eighteen pottering about the 
house all day. 

By the way, it may be news to some 
people that the polka, which seems to be 
as old a8 the hilis, waa inventsd in 1&0), 
and that the inventor, who bears the eu. 
Phonious name of Hanicska NSzlesak, in 
still alive. 

Being asked to come out with some. 
thing new for a certain village festival, ashe 
hit upon the combination of quick short 
atepa, which procured for the novelty the 
name of puiku, end the pulku becoming 
popular in the district around spread to 
Vienna, whence asthe polka it found tu 
way to Paris and on to London, 

Not only did it go the round of the 
fashionable world, but it became so pop. 
ular in Bohemia, the land of its origin, 
that it wae adopted as the national dance, 
and in the guide books ia generally de- 
scribed as being of considerable antiquity, 
much to the disguatof the atill active 
Haniczka, 

ee 

WHeEn You Can't SLKkEr.—‘‘Is there a 
permanent cure for insomnial’ repeated a 
physician about itin reply to a question 
the other day. “Yes, there is as much 
philosophy in regard to sleep as there isin 
anything else, 

“It is generally accepted by the medical 
profession that our conscious daily think 
ing processes «re carried on by the sinister 
half of the brain—that is, In the lobe 
which controls the action of the right arm 
and leg. 

“From this lineof reasoning it naturally 
follows that one dreams with the other 
lobe, and that the abnormal character ol 
dreams is in some way traceable to that 
fact. 

“To bring back sleap when loat we muat 
quiet the conscious, thinking, sinister 
side of the brain, and bring into activity 
only the dreain #ide6—that is, the dexter 
wide, 

“To do this the old device was to try to 
compel one's self to put aside every wak. 
ing thought, even soothing and pleasant 
ones—-every éffort of daylight memory. 
The better plan, and one that is meeting 
with a great deal of success, in to think of 
a dream, tha more recent the better, and 
gO Over and over the scones It presented, 

“Armed with this idea, the next time a 
sufferer finds himself awake at night, in- 
stead of merely trying to banish the pain- 
ful thought and repeating numbers, ac 
cording to habit, let him revert at once to 
the dream which was the cause of his 
awakening, and try to go on with it. As 
a result he wil’ find that sleep will soon 
come,”’ 

oo 

Aw NICKNANED —Everybody Ia familiar 
with the nameof Tommy Atkins, repre 
senting the British soldier; but how many 
know the terme of endearment by which 
the German soldiers are called? Some of 
these are applied to the entire regiment, 
some to an individual corps. 

The guards are called “hammel”’ 
sheep; the guards call the soldiers of the 
line “tleld rata;’’ the infantry spoak of the 
cavalry a4 yroors,”’ 
turn the compliment by bestowing upon 
the infantry the names of ‘sand-haren,”’ 
“sand-carriers”’ and “clod-hoppersa,”’ 

The cuirassiers are known as ‘flour 
rnacks,’’ the pioneers as “rnoles,’’ the hus 
gars a8 ‘“‘pack-threadas,’’ and the artillery 
as “‘cow-soldiers.”’” The latter are also 
called ‘‘astronomers,’’ and the engineers 
‘‘water-rata.’’ 

In these divisions, again, the corps have 
names for thensel vos and their rivals. In 
the cavalry the 7th Culrassiers are the 
“whitesmiths,” the lst Hussars the “death- 
heads,” as their shako bears this embiemn; 
and the 4th Hussars, from their brown 
uniforms, are called “partridges,’’ the only 
brown In the German army, preserved in 


or 


and the cavalry re 


remembrance of Frederick I1., 
all the cloth found ip # Capuchin convent 
for hin soldiers. 

The green uniform with 
has given tothe th Hussars the name of 
‘“apinach and egus,”’ and fora similar rea- 
son the lOth Hussars aré called “parrots,” 


yellow facings 


In the guards the Ist Kegiment of Foot 


are calied ‘‘tin-heads,’”’ in poetic allusion tw 
their helmets; the Uhasseurs a6 Lhe ‘gree: 
frogs ‘ 4 irenadiers potato- per 
¢ ” “sare w Ww ~ f 
¢ 
ae 





who used | 


At Home and Abroad. 


The Methodist Church at Winside, Neb., 
rented and planted to wheat sixty sores of 
land, the crop to be sold for the benefit of 
the church, and the example bas been fol- 
lowed by another Methodist church at 
Wayne, in the same State; the latter hav- 
ing rented a farm near the village on which 
wheat, corr and garden truck will be 
grown to 1if adebtof several hundred 
dollars on the church property, Other 
churches are expected to adopt the same 
plan. This ie carrying the Pingree method 
anotch beyond giving people an oppor- 
tunity to support themael vea, 


The dictionaries, always addicted to 
counn.on place derivationa, Insiet that ‘por- 
torhoune’’ steaks are #0 called because they 
were first sold at houses where porter was 
alwo wold. Perhaps thie is so; but the Liet- 
ener would like to think that they were 
invented at Porter's tavern, et North Cam- 
bridge, and that, starting from this hum- 
ble bat festive hostelry, had made the 
triumphant tour of the world, It will no 
doubt bea hard matter to establish this 
Cambridge ancestry for the succulent and 
liberal porterhouse steak, and yet porter- 
house ateaks are no more celebrated than 
Parker House rolls Harvard men go 
everywhere, and Parker's and Porter's 
have been in the days of their reapective 
ascendancies considerably more = than 
a housesold word to Harvard men. 


Ah Yong, of San Franoisco, a cook, wan 
hired by Mra. Van Dusen, of that town, 
two weeks ago. The agreement was for a 
month on trial Attheend of the fourth 
day Ah Yong said he didn’t like hia job 
and wanted to be paid off and let go. Mra. 
Van ' ussen told bim he couldn't get any 
money until his month wasup. Ah Yong 
said all right. Next morning he arose 
early, unscrewed the door of the cook 
stove and decamped with It. Of oourne, 
this upset all of the cooking arrange 
ments Mrs, Van Dussen reported her 
troubles to the police, and next day Ah 
Yong was caughtand the oven door was 
recovered, But the police held the door to 
be used as evidence against Ah Yong, and 
for several days the Van Dussen family 
lived on boiled dinners, 


A recent writer on Australia gives the 
following pointa concerning which that 
country is dissimilar to other countries in 
the world, Australia is really the anti- 
podes of the remainder of the world in alii 
respects, Summer time comes during the 
time of European Winter; the rising ba- 
rometer indicates rain, and the fal!ing the 
Opposite; the swans are all black, and the 
eugies white; the native dogs never bark; 
the prickly pear grows to bea tall tree, 
the poplars and oaks seldom grow 
above breast high; the emu has bair io 
place of feathers; the chief rivers tiow 
Inland; the pear tree grows a fruit that is 
beautiful to look upon, but which, when 
ripe, is as hard as though fashioned from 
the wood of the tree iteelf; the loaves of 
the trees all stand edgewise and oaat no 
shadows; the Opossuma fly like bats, and 


and 


the kingfisher never catches fish, but 
lives on fruit. 
In view of the Knylish actor, Henry 


Irving’s frequent performance of the dual 
role of Lesurques and Dubose, in The 
Lyous Mail,” it is interesting to note the 
death ip Paris of Vicomte Clary, nephew 
of the wives of King Joseph Bonaparte of 
Spain, and Marshal Bernadotte, King of 
Sweden, It was thin very Vicoomte who 
sought with al) his power, but in vain, to 
have Lhe sentence of the real Leaeurques 
reversed, Many who witness the play 
aré unaware that the “Lyons Mall’’ case 
wae actually tried, and that (he 6zact Cane 


of mistaken identity portrayed in the 
drama led tothe conviction of the Inno 
cent man. In this case, indeed, fact 


proved stranger than fietion, In the play 
Lesurques is rescued from the gallows at 
the last moment. The Lesurques of re. 
wiity was not proved innecent to the satis 
faction of the Court until too late, and waa 
executed ta the last year of the last cen 


tury. 


eee 
How’s This! 

We offer One Hundred Dollars reward fos 
any cnve Of catarrh thatcu jot be cured by 
bis (uturch Care 

, Toledo, O 
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P ¢ r« and belleve hie 
Dbustiess trasassee 
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THE TREE ELVEN. 


BY KF L. 








" as they satin a row on the branch 


of the big tree, swinging their little 
lage merrily back wards and forwards. 

“Hat [thought elves and fairies only 
lived in plotare booka, and that they never 
came to life.” 

“Woe are alive, we assure you.” 

Frankie Htewart sat upon his branch and 
rubbed hia eyes 

“Why, lam dreaming! Oh toh tion tt’ 
he cried, 

There wan amerry laugh from the 6) ven, 
and one asked 

“Now do you belleve wo are 
shall Nip convince you again?" 

“No, no, no- please don't,” 
Frankie, as he rubbed hin little, bare log, 
which had been badly pinched by Nip; 
“I'm quite sure you are alive now,” 

There wasa clapping of small handa, ac 
companied by ringing laughter, and 
Frankie wondered how it was that nurne 
did not hear, and come back and frighton 
the eives away. 

“You area naughty boy,’ cried 
the elves ashe came and wat beside him. 
“tial hal hal’ 

“| a naughty boy?" 

“You Did not your nurse tell 
you were not tociimb this trea, and yet 
here you are?” 

“You, yoa,'’ sald Frankie as ho shifted 
hin seaton the branch; “but l will nevor 
do it again. Viease letme get down now.’ 

“No; you muat come with ua to day and 
help do our work, Weare the tree fairies.” 

Then oneof the elves played a funny 
littio tune on what looked to be # amall 
Hageolet, whilat the others Joined hands 
and danced around in a cirole, shouting 
all the tine, Acorns! acornal acorns!’ 

Frankio was amwised fora time, butthen 
he felt a pooullar sensation, Why, he wax 
growing amalior and simaller. 

His het changed into a hat with afoather 
in it; then bis nice sailor sull disappeared, 
and in ita place he found he was wearing 
afunny little suit of brown russet made 
from oak leaves, 

Lastoftall his shoes went, and 


alive, or 


replied 


one of 


you that 


stead he bead « palr made from inurel 
leaves, which came to a tong point in 
front. 


Suddenly the music atopped, and with it 
the eives, Then it was that Frankie «is- 
covered thathe was no bigger than the 
little mannikinas that surrounded hin, 

“Now | will introduce you,’’ aald the elf 
that bad sat beside Frankie and had done 
moat of the talking. 

“Thin la Nip. Nip, you know; he was 
the little gentiowman that convinced you 
that we were alive. Here ia Pip, our must 
olan, Lip, Rip-——so named because he in al- 
ways in mischief—Sip, and ny own name 
in Tip. There, now you know unxall., To 
work, gentiomen, please | will look after 
hrankie to see that he does his fair share."’ 

With this the other little elves ran of! 
firet, however, having saluted Tip, 

“Why do they t.ke of their capa to 
you?” asked Frankie, as be stood straight 
upright upon the branch, wondering all 
the time how it was he did not fall. 

“Weil, you ses, 1 am a lieutenant of her 
gracious Majesty the Fairy (lueen, and | 
aut responsible for the work of the tree 
fairios under my charge. Now, come along 
with meand! will show you 
you have to do.” 

Hand in hand, they hopped from branch 
t) branch, until they came to a huge net, 
in which they nearly got entangled. 

“Look where you are going, ' cried ‘Tip, 
“or you will have the tallor alter you.” 

“The tailor; what tailor ?’’ 


“Our tailor, Nee, there he is, making 
our apring aulte,”’ 
Fiankie peered into the net, and there 


before bim he sawa big spider weaving 
together little green suite made from oak 
lea ven, 

“I never knew apiders did that before,” 


cried Frankie as he hopped along, clutch. | 


ing Tip by the hand, fearing that ne would 
tumble, 

Presently they arrived at the 
branch of the trea, having pease 
way dosens and dosens of little elves with 
lomin on thelr back , and others silting on 


low eal 


on thetr 


branches and twigs, boring little holea 


“What are all those elves doing?’ asked 
rare ie 
hey are w pe . ms " 
a a - 
“il twee ng away ~*~ ry 
eprigs of gree: They * K ny 
jtits) lem. en 


1 KM, yeu, weare olives!’ they alloried | 


the work | 
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“Those others you see who are just 
climbing up the trunk are bringing bios 
some, and later on will carry that away. 
Next, as the year gets older they bring 
along the little green apples. Ho it ie with 


| all the trees, But now to your work, for | 


| if you do not hurry you will not finish be 
fore your dinner time.” 

Frankie looked around, but 
nee what work he possibly could do 

“You see these iittie twigs that 
broken and bent That is what you did 
when you climbed the tree. Now you will 
have to mend them.”’ 

“Bat how?" 

“Ll will soon show you. Mip!"” he 
shouted, ‘bring me some green bark; Pip, 
some salve; Kip, run tothe tailor’s and 
get me some thread; and Lip, you bring 
the paint, while Nip will get the brushes 
LAp ahall bold the twig whilst you mend 
it. There, now, start away,and | will 
come back presently to see how you are 
wetting on.’’ And away Tip hopped. 

Oh, whata jobthat was! Firstof all 
they bent the broken twig into Its proper 
place, then Kip gave Frankie the thread 
from the spider's web, to wind round and 
round it; then the salve had to be laid 
carefully on; next the bark, and then the 


oould not 


painting had to be done, Frankie had to 
do it all himactif, loo 
It wasn a tiresome plece of business, 


W ben that was finished, there were all the 


other twigs todo. Frankie had no iden 
how many he had damaged until he had 
to repair them, At last they were all 


finished. 

Then Lieutenant Tip arrived. 

“You have done them very 
aidering it is your first attempt,” he 
“Now | have orders to take you betore 
the Fairy (Queen, 80 come along.” 

The elves joined hands and ran along 
the boughs until they came to 
then Mip madea s#pring and 
branch of an adjoining tree, and 
himself swinging im mid 
to the branch 


well, con- 
sald 


the ode; 
caught the 
Krankie 
founded air, for 
Miy: 
tree 
“Teano't this fun?’ cried Rip as he swung 
back wards and forwards, 
“1 don't think it is,”’ sald 
itherte my shouldersa,”’ 
“You will soon get used to it. | think 
it Iw Jolly,” replied Rip, stil swinging 
“Hurry along, please, and none of your 


held on on the other 


Frankie, ‘for 


whether it was thatthe sharp tone of Lieu 
Kipor not, but he 
little elf that 
witha 
the 


tenant Tip frightened 
suddenly let go, as did the 
was holding hia other hand, and 
bump the little Inniad 
ground. 

Frankie «at up and rubbed his ayes. He 
amilor suit on again, and 
the ground 


boy pon 


had got bin own 


bhideap was lying on 
hit. 

He goton to his feet and peered into the 
Hle 
examined the 


Had 


old tree, but not an elf could be seen, 
walked around the tree and 
twigs. Nome were bent and broken 


he been dreaming, after all? 


That's funny,” be said in «a perplexed 
tone, as he serewed his cap up in his 
hands; “but Vil never climb that old tree 
again.’’ 

And he never did 

a Sa ee 


THE THREE BUTTERELIES, 





NCE apon a tine there were three but. 
terflies: a white one, a red one and a 


Q 


yellow one. They sported in the 
| bright aunshine, and = flitted hither and 
| thither from flower to flower, delighted 


| with their lives and never growing weary. 

Kut alas ! down came the rain all at once, 

wetting their lovely wings, and making 
| them fly away to seek shelter in their tiny 
| home, but oh! dear, dear! only to find on 
arriving there, the door fast closed and 
barred. What was to be done? for the 
rain came faster and faster. Flying to the 
tulip, they said— 

‘Do, dear tulip, Just open your leaves a 
little that we may creep in, for we are get 
ting #0 wet out here.’’ 

The tulip unfolded a petal reluctantly, 
waiting, 


and seeing who was made an 


awer 
“The red one and yellow one may come 


In, but the white one | do not care for. He 
must remain away 
said the other tw ‘if Whitie may 
f ha) ~ ‘ ee Wwe arcen;n’, 
as 4 Hew aga 
+ al 4 “7-~ \ + 
} a. 4 8 . on 
MiMnIasIOT 
Al said the lily, opening a tiny space 


fun, Master Kip,’ said Pip. “You know 
the queen is waiting.” 
llow it was, Frankie never knew; | 


are | 


‘the whiteone may enter, for he looks 
like myself; but you two others | will not 
have."’ 

Then Whitie responded — 

“‘] shall only go where my brothers tnay 
follow. Kather than leave each other in 
the lurch we will drown together. 

But the kind sun behind thedark clouds 
had heard all that had gone on, and now 
came forth once more, chasing the rain 
away, and shining more brightly than be 
fore. 

Hoon the wings of the butterflies were 
dry again, and they sported and played 


| merrier than ever, dancing on till evening 


time, when the tinkling harebells rang 
them softly home to rest and sleep. 
— —<— 

Lirtnk DIVKRSIONS OF THE TONGUE, — 
itis well known that in the burry of 
speech and anxiety to be polite one is often 
liable to slips of the tongue, which may 
puta different construction upon the sen- 
tence trom what was intended. At an 
evening party a lady said to her partner 

“Can you tell me who that exceedingly 
plain man js sitting Opposite to us!" 

‘That is my brother,’ he replied, 

“Oh, 1 beg your pardor,’”’ she replied, 
much confused; “I did not notice the re- 
semi biance,’’ 

That was putting one’s foot in it, and yet 
was, perhaps, not #0 awkward as it might 
have been, After a certain concert, a well- 
known German cantatrice asked a gentie- 
man to whom she had been introduced 
how he liked ber duet. 

“You sang charmingly, madam,’’ waar 
the repiy. “But why did you select such 
a horrible piece of music?” 

“Sir, that was written by iny late hus- 
band!" said the indignant singer, 

“Ah, yea, of course, | did not mean-—- 
But why did you sélect such a fool to sing 
with you ?” 

“Hoavons !’ almost aeréamed the lady, 
“that is ny present husband,’’ 

A lady said something the other day ats 


friend's dinner that found # mark the 
archer little meant 
There were several strangera present, 


and in reeponse to a remark made about a 
certain lady of acertain age, the fair guest 
In queation exclaimed — 

“Why, good gracious! she is as old as 
the hills!’ and could not imagine in the 
least what had caused the general conster- 
nation. 

Shedid alittle later, however, when it 
war explained to her that two maiden sis- 
ters al the table, whose names she did not 
oatch In the introduction, were called Hill, 
and were extramely sensitive on the sub 
ject of age. 

Much better ansaid would bave been 
part of the address of a collector for chari- 
ties, who, raising bis hat to # lady at the 


| front door, began 


beside | 


Lies. 
Vicious children 
and our object iIs—"’ 

“Sir, those children are mine!" and the 


Hinmimning of the door tinishad the sen- 
tence, 

An awkward compliment once rather 
disturbed the harmony of a wedding 


breakfast, given by # substantial farmer 


blessed with five daughters, the eideat be- | tded 
| Viale 


ing the bride, 
A neighboring young farmer, who was 














THE WORLD’S HAPPENINGS. 





Four per cent. of infants die before 
attaining the awe of one year. 

The daily average number of mar- 
ringes throughoht the world is 3,000. 

Of all serpents the Indian cobra j. 
sald to be the most susceptible to music. 

There are 1,463 hotels in Chicage 


having xecommodation for 135,000 guests, 


A porter in Constantinople, wi,), 
steady cmployment, can make 60 cents 4 
day. 

At last accounts potatoes were seliiny 
In some of the Alaska mintog regions for gimp 
Kh sack, 

The tortoise is the longest lived of ali 
animals, frequently reaching the age of 2% 
years. 

The otter excels every animal iy 
#wirnming, its speod being superior to that ot 
lnany fishes, 


A mole’s home in the earth has al- 
ways four or Ove outlets. By means of one 
or the other the inmate is always able to 
elude danger, 


yy; ‘a ‘ sg . 
Vincent lay, a Chippewa Indian, who 
(ied the other day at Supertor, Wis,, left an 
Ostate valued at $75,000, 


Carbonic acid is now being used as 
the refrigerating agent in vessels ongaged tn 
the frozen ment trade, 

A Summit, Mich., farmer displayed 
five ontons that weighed 74g pounds Nine of 
them Oiled a peck mensure, 


The catacombs otf Rome are 580 miles 
fn oxtent, and it ty extlinoated that they con 
tain from 6,000,000 to 15,000,000 dead, 


‘Ile has eaten his last rice,” is the 
expression used by the Chinese when shey 
wish to fmply that a inan’s end is near, 


The climate of Mexico is 80 varied 
that in that Country can be raised any pro- 
duct of the tropics or the polar regions. 


The amount spent by Germany to 
support her standing army 18 equal to one 
third of the resources of the entire state, 


It is estimated that two years are re- 
quired for the waters of the Gulf Stream to 
travel from Florida to the const of Norway. 


In St. l’etersburg it begins to freez: 
at the end of October, and # general thaw 
raroly tukes place before the beginning of 
April. 

Lightning is said to attack by prefer- 
once trees covercd with lichens and mosses, 
trees with bare trunks rmrely falling views 
to it. 

The new 130-ton steel guns coat $1%5,- 
MO uplece, and onch shot costs #750, War ts 
becoming so expensive that only rich folks 
ean afford the luxury. 

Birds are said to be guided in their 
migration by the stars, and therefore ou 
nights when the stara are hidden by ciouds 


| they always lose their way. 


Tumblers of nearly the same shape 


| and dimensions as those now used have been 
“Madam, | am soliciting for home chari- | 


We have hundreds of poor, ragged, | 
like those at your gate, | 


found in Pompett, They were of gold, silver, 
wings, tyate, marble and other semi precious 
stoues, 


The lion and the tiger, and, indeed, 
most of the carnivora, do not grind thelr 
tood. ‘They use their Jaws only up and down, 
the moliurs acting like chopping Knives or, 
rather, scissors, 


There are at present three thousand 
languages spoken by the inhabitants of the 
whose religious convictions are dl 
between one thousand different con 


lobe, 


| 
fessions of faith. 


hopored with an invitation, thinking, no | 


doubt, be ought to say something smart 
and complimentary upon the event, ad- 
dressing the bridegroom, said — 

“Well, you have got the 
bateh,.’’ 

The unmarried sisters should have ap- 
preciated the intended compliment to 
their married sister, but the speech was 
risky. 

It only goes to show that the man who 
ean think 
right time is one to be envied, and that he 


) Who cannot open his mouth in conversa- 


tion without putting his foot in it should 
keep it shut 
6 
(4RATITUDK,—Tbhere are some 
Always expecting gratitude and always 
being disappointed. They are astonished 
that their services are so slightly appre- 
clated, that their kindness excites so little 
emotion, that their charity receives such 
small thanks. They forget how widely 
standpoints differ; they cannot imagine 
that they may possibly magnify their own 
benevolence as much as others seem to un- 
derrate it, or that if may not 


who are 


have been of 


? | 
6 kind to appeal to the mir f the one 
we r% J . ; ‘ a - 
a) ~ ¢ " ‘ 
i - ‘ 4a ne A ‘ 
oe ® 1uces A an ' 
Te iL ha art would 
prompt 


pick of the | 


to say the right thing at the | 


| weights fall on them, and 76 were hurt in 


The largest yola brick ever cast in the 
Black Hills wus recently deposited tna Dead 
wool bank. It wetghed a trifle less than 14 
pounds and was worth about $30,000, [t wns 
the result of a 15 days’ output. 


It is charged by responsible people 
that the buildings in which the 18,000 panupel 
children of London live are hotbeds of disens« 
und forcing houses of vice and continued 
pauperism. It is also said that the same 
thing 1s true of the 342,000 pauper children of 
England and Wales. 

An analysis of 2,000 accident polici’s 
on which benefits were paid shows 453! pe! 
sons injured by falls on pavements, 245 5 
carriages or wagons, 75 by horse kicks or bites 
and 47 by horseback riding; 117 were cut wit! 


edge tools or glass, % were hart by having 
bl 


cycle vnccidents, while 7 
downstairs. 


A useful charity called the London 
Spectacle Mission provides spectacles [! 
poor nvedlawomen and other deserving 
4ons dependent on their eyesight for a liv!ns 
Last year 7 applicants were provided wit! 
spectacles, against 615 in 1904 and 48! in i” 
rhe work ia accomplished at small exper i 
ture, the total income of the soctoty bells 
little over §400 


2 wore hurt by fallin: 


por 


The enormous amount of wood us 


year for the | rpose of MmaAKINE 


atin 


acres Of forest land 











BLIND LOVE. 


MY LOUISE MALOUM STENTOUN, 





If, as they say, true love is bitnd, 
Then never let me see 

The faults of those who dwell within 
My heart's doep mystery! 


1 fntu would deem friends perfect, tree 
From every flaw or statu— 

As pure as child at mother’s knoo— 
Of aught to cause her pain, 


Why should we strain love-bitaded vyes, 
lo search for hidden motes? 
14 well to seek discordant songs, 
That gush from birdling’s throats. 
—— + 


WORKING IN DREAMS, 

‘From a literary point of view, 1 am 
a great believer in the value of dreams, *’ 
said se well-known author to an inter- 
viewer, “and I fancy that, if it were 
possible to ascertain the truth, it would 
be found that a large proportion of the 
cleverest books in our language owe 
their conception, directly or indirectly, 
ww a dream, 

“To mention au instance: it is not 
yenerally known, perhaps, that the late 
Mr. Kk. L, Stevenson’s famous story of 
‘De. Jekyll and Mr, Hyde,’ originated 
in this way. Mr. Justin McCarthy, 
M. P., too, recently stated in an intcer- 
view, printed in Chums, that he dreams 
many of his stories. One of them, he 
said, called ‘A Fellow’s Love Story,’ 
was actually dreamed by him in its en- 
tirety. When he awoke, he recalled the 
whole of it, and he wrote it out word 
fur word with just as wuch ease as if he 
were copying something out, and with 
no brain exhaustion whatever. Many 
complete passages in his book ‘Maid of 
Athens’ were also dreamed by him. 

‘As regards myself, I do not heritate 
tw say that many of my moat striking 
and successful ideas have presented 
themselves to me during the hours de 
voled lo sleep. Asa rule, the dream is 
simply productive of a sugvestion, but 
on one or two Occasions I bave actually 
dreamed the entire plot of a novel, from 
beginning to end, 

“The second instance of this kind 
was quite extraordinary, since the 
dream Was spread over two nights, on 
the first of which | awoke before the 
plot was complete. I devoted the whole 
uf the following day to the endeavor to 
complete the story, but did not succeed 
to wy satisfaction, On retiring to rest, 
I dreamed again, actually taking up the 
story where it had broken off the night 
before, aud providing an entirely differ- 
ent conclusion from any I had invented 
during the day. That book was my 
xrealest success, 

“IT always make it a rule to sleep with 
& pencil and uotebouk close at band, so 
that in case I have anything to record | 
may do so at once. In spite of this pre- 
caution, | have lost much good ma- 
lerial, for I find the greatest difliculty 
in remembering my dream, sometimes 
even immediately after awaking. 

“In counection with this forgetful- 
less, &# rather singular coincidence oc- 
curred a few years ago. 
finished reading a new novel, which bad 
received unlimited praise from all the 
reviews, as being entirely original both 
in plot and treatment, It was by 4 
fresh writer aod it made his fortune. In 
spile of criticisms, I could not help feei- 
‘bg sure that I had read something 
‘imilar before, but where or when, | 
had no idea, 

“Some months later, in going through 
4% quantity of letters, I came across a 
sheet of paper, having drafted upon it 
4ii almost identical plot to that of the 








I had just | 





uovel, and it was only then that | re- | 


membered having dreamed the story, 
noted it down, and forgotten the whole 
vccurrence, 

‘A curious feature in this propensity 


lor 


r dreaming is, that the sleeper fre- 


juently takes a leading part in the in- 
sents of the vision. Thus I have oft 
r vy Own & 
‘ ‘ 5 “ | Sa 
eX ( DelDy nce terribly trig 
bea in this way 1 had been dreaminy 





a very melodramatic narrative, in which 
I assumed the -role of a much-abused 
hero, Afler going through a variety of 
startling adveutures—each of which, | 
Way Mention, was far too improbable 
even for a ‘penny dreadful’—I had to 
witness, unable to move hand or foot, a 
diabolica! murder. I can see it now: 
the long glittering knife, poised above 
the unsuspecting victim, the smile of 
hate ou the murderer’s face as the 
weapon flashed duwuwards. I made a 
desperate eflort tou scream, and awoke 
to find myself shivering aud shaking 
with fear. 

“This last experience partakes move 
of the nature of a nightmare, and talk- 
ing of such reminds me of an old com- 
rade-in-arms, Though most of his work 
was commonplace, yet in the descrip- 
tion of a thrilling incident | have never 
seen his cqual. 

“*{ remember in one of his books the 
hero, while scaling an Alpiue peak with 
some friends, falls into a crevasse, aud 
remains for some time suspended by &# 
thin rope over the frightful abyss. Of 
course the incident is an old one, but 
the feelings of the man as he hung 
there, momentarily expecting the rope 
to give way, were so powerfully de- 
scribed by the writer, that I questioned 
him as to whether he had ever ex- 
perienced anything of the kind. Ile 
replied that he had, but only in his 
sleep. 

**Dreams are, as a rule, very unsatis- 
factory, not only by reason of the im- 
probability of them, but also from in- 
completeness, Yet instances have come 
to my knowledge, which almost seem to 
prove that thongh the body be asleep, 
the brain is still able toexercise a think- 
ing and reasoning power. 

“The most remarkable example of a 
complete dream was that of a young 
wan who, while fast asleep, wilnessed a 
comedy. The plot was fairly oriyvival, 
the dialogue yood, and the ‘company 
consisted of living members of the dra- 
matic profession. Fortunately re 
membered suflicient of dream = to 
actually write the pay, and it was sub 
sequently performed in London with 
considerable suécess. ‘The real 
of its being is known to two peeple 


ovly, the author and myself.” 
7 


Liagut.—The more light aduitted into 
apartmeuts the better for who 
occupy them, Light is us necessary 
to sound health as it is to vegetable 
life. Exclude it from plants, and the 
cousequcnces are disastrous, They can- 
not be perfect without its vivifyiny in- 
lence. It is a fatal mistake to curtain 
and blind windows closely for tear of 
injuring the furniture by exposure to 
the sun’s rays, such rooms positively 


he 


his 


KeCTel 


Lhone 


vathor elements in darkuess which en 
yender disease, Let in the light often, 


and fresh air woo 
oe 


‘rains of Gold, 


The man who is ygrowluy in yrace, its 
niso try tinge to bo gracious 
Time lath often cured 


which renson fathod to heal 


the wound 


They that seek find, only when they | 


sek t) a Way thut tennis sometiiny 


Cash in bauk is a wood thing to have, 


but treasures iald up above is better 


Do yvood to them that hate you, and 


you will soon have them batho thenimsel ves 


The wounds of the dead are the fur 


rows tu which living heroes grow thet: laurels 


Serene aud safe from passion’s stormy 


rage, bow Culin sOine ¥ ido tate the port of 


gg G. 
We wust have youd eyes Wo see 
lu ce 


youd, 


and good hearts wiplebend it whem we 


do see it 


It you boast of a coutempt for the 
; tting into debt. Ie ts yivi 


world, avoid ue 


to gnats the! ; vty 
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Femininities. 


Kosa Dopbeur was a dressmaker’s ap- 
prentice when she wasa irl of 15 yours. 


Made-up bows compel women to buy 
ribbon who would not think of purchastng tt 
by the yard, 


A square emerald surrounded by dia- 
monds wakes a ring that is very popular at 
the prosent thie, 


Kichan-Youug is the pleasingly sug- 
xostive combination of the vames of a couple 
marriod in Camden, Me. a fow days agy, 


The tirst woman's face to be im- 
pressed on cotns was that of Pulchera, the 
Kimpross of the Eustern Emptre of Kome, 


Don't be worried over the womau 
who declares life not worth living if she 
ovincoes the slightest tuterost tu her spring 
frock. 


Mrs. rosy: Reading is quite w pas- 
stom with my husband. Mis. Dresser: oo it ts 


with whon rounds my willlfpers 
bills. 


milne he 
It is stated that the Empress of Aus- 
tila has Jotnod the ranks of lady cyclists, and 
may bo now seen in the omrly morning on the 
“wheel in the tore socluded parts of Isehl 


If the new woman keeps up her rapid 


strides to the front, the husband of the 
neat century Will furnish the humortst 
jokes ubout “the brend that papa used to 
tmnke,"’ 

Miss Dashleiyh, to her flance: You 
old dariing. You just do apprectnte a kiss 
more than unvbody LL know. Jnuck, susp 
clously: Now, how did you fund that out, I 


wonder? 


A fat French lady despairingly says: 
“Lum so fut that Ll pray fora disappointment 
to make me thin, but no sooner doos the dis 
aAppolitimont como than the Joy ut the pros 
poct of vetting thin imakos ime fatter than 
over." 


One of the latest conceits which tiud 
favor with the fate dovotoos of the wheel ts 
the bieycle book, in which ure recorded the 
speed and length of exch day's trip and any 
ftom Of Interest which imnay worth pre 
serving for future reforence, 


be 


It is a curious thing that photographs 
placed behind yellow gings have ull the ap 
pearance of good mezzotints, ospectuily tf 
they ure framed tn binek wood witha narrow 
gold beading, and show no margin. The pho 
textuphs should be “silver prints.’ 


As the returous come slowly in it is 
found that several Wiatisas towns will bo more 
less under the domination of womon of 
fictals during thet onsulny yeu In Ellis, as 
fn Gaylord, the Mayor and all the members of 
the City Council recently Glocted are women. 


Russian girls thus learn their matri- 
monlal prospects: A number of them take off 
thetr rings and cConeonl thom in na basket of 
corn; then a hen is brouvzht in and invited to 
partake Of the corn, and the owner of the 
first ring uncovered will be the fret to 
miatrinmiony 


onter 


of the 
devoted to 
polayes Chie 
the 


lovers tor me 


younyest children 
Mumeatu 


The two 
Downuyer boragene 
The Drisehie 
rommrkably well Wer 
Douke Mictiaed, 17, 
company terion the flute, while 


44 at jane 


tritinke (araund 


violin 


m4 Obl 
brother, 
Garand myeed 
the Kio prens 


plays the piling 


The Empress of Austria has her hair 
wheres pret month Tt tm MOON) boemeitl 
ful, luxorfantand perfectly black, and 
let down the wiound as she stands; 
and shie in tall It ts sud timat lier whieh 
requires forty ovis, und the other tngrodtents 
ure Obtained frou: mo fewer than twonty mys 
terfous bottles . 


The Frederick of 
Germany takes great taterest In all the occu 
juathons Ife, mod tine lately Curnead 
attention to bee keeptiuy, 
post useful tudustry for 
In « 


od ocr nan 
when 
touches 


lonle 


Dowayer- Etmipress 


of country 
whieh 
the 
rder to encourage 


she con 


peerprinliatbenns 


preousmnt 


bow Keowp 


fn she lias become the honorary prostdent of 
the Wiesbaden District oo Sucloty 
Frau Cosimea Wagner, widow of the 


cCaustYy Heh Comment by 


ber gwrowlig cocentiteltles 


Mreal Composer, j 


She pecenmthly Com 


posed five poems Tn honor Of ter son Sle 

| fried'’s flue doy. (pis showfabod = LT trthiliay stie 
vave a receptten, aud after the yuests had 
assembled she called fn the days mud taad tier 
five poss reetted and sung for thelr bene 
ne 


No Japanese mother of the 


N pppoe 





nite, or old wand really titerensthny, Jiapranense 
«chool, Is abie tO Comex hersell toyive ti ohtld 
of ler bosom: Cows tollk—*the wotlk «ol w 
brute, as she Comte mpluously Cormis it The 
lupmnese baby, therefore, takes to ten-drtnk 
fiw ! ,fee-onutioy us soon us 1 Is woeanod 
Tie plese fs served hot at brenkfast and | 
dinner, and cold for suppor, with hot tea 
po realdover tt 

A valuable suyyestion for those who 

v6 ‘ 4 pruate of yarden vi incuiti 
sted and 4 wu y Mies tsrace Harri 

t to tie Derby Co 


FRasculinities. 


Mount Desert, Me., has a schovl- 
neal Whose name ts Datsy Poach. 


The girl with the wasp like waist often 
bas the same sort of teu per, 


Harmou Johnson, of Danbury, Cunn., 
whe ts 16 yoars old, ts 6 feet ¥ Inches tail. 


Any wowan can say clever things, but 
fow can seo the point when sumebudy vlse 
says them. 


A ‘Toledo man claims to have discov- 
ored the ortginal Egyptian process of mum 
mifleation. 


Normandy bas a law that deprives a 
wan of his vote after the third conviction for 
drunkonnonss, 


The prefect of police in Paris bas de- 
cided that an unmatried woman W yours of 
aye ie un old maid, 


Thomas Flannigan, of Elmwood, Ind., 
in the happy owner of a four-legged Ply 
mouth Kock rooster, 


The wain differenee between a man 
nnd a boy ts thateach thinks the other te hav 
fog all the fun in life. 


The bicycle will never reach the per- 
fection of Invention until 1 te made with a 
lawh mower attachment, 


She: 1 thought you told me your 
siinty wus $26 nw woek. ile 1 watd | 
curnod $25, but lL only wet 6. 


The German Emperor is multiplying 
ils musion! Compositions, and before long an 
ulbuin of songs writton by Lim tis to be pub 
Hished. 


Jinks: Would you call Brobson a fool? 
Filkins: Well, hardly; but 1 think he knows 
the loust on most subjects of any tan of 
my acquntutance, : 


A new pledge has been circulated in 
Gardiner, Me., 2 or more adios having sigued 
an agreoment not to woarany bird's wings ns 
plutmage on thelr bate or bonnets, 


The fourth woman to obtain the doc- 
tor'’s dogres at the University of Gottingen tn 
Mine Alico Luce, a graduate of Wollesley. She 
bas boon made dector of philosophy. 


The taste is often the last faculty to 
be finpatred by old age, becnuse ft in mont 
noeded for the protection of the tndividual 
ugalost the use of unwholosome food, 


Self-made men are seldom dissatistiod 
with thelr work; and, alter Knowing some of 
them, wo are not frequently foreed to the oon 
Cluston that they ute very onslly ploasod 


Parisian dressmakers rub Lycopodium 
pewder on thotr hands, and thas provent the 
perspiration from soiling the delicate ribbons 
and silk fabrics they are constantly Noger 
ing. 

Hler sister: I never thought you and 
Hurry would fight. He's a very tudulgont 
husband Young wife That's just 
trouble, Itimakes ine so tad when ho givers 
fu te me without fyhting 


Hu: What is the sense of putting all 


Oh, no; 


elie 


that trimming on the back of your bhatt be 
you suppose BY tan Can fee the back of 
your bat whon he tneets you? She No, but 
overy womnn will whon sho passes me 
Youthful Buonedict: If I were you, 
my dear, L wouldn't tell my friends that I 
trimmed that hat myself, Mra. Youthful 


W ould tt be concetted? 
No-—su porfluous! 


Benedict: Why, love? 
Youthful Benedtet 


In the New York State Keformatory, 
the captain Of the watch tnakes lle rounds 
turcugh the wath corridors of the prison, u 
distance of about half # wille, on a bicyels 
Beluy nolsoloss and swift, he Can detect any 
detection on the part of the warders 


Some able-bodied burglars broke into 
a blacksmith Alpenu, Mich., 
days ago und carried off two big anvils alony 
with everything else of value tn 
The owner of the shop says the stull the 
awny welghed 


shop tn a flow 
thie prince 
but 
ubout twee 


wints wot safely 


tons 


The aver at which the greatest com 
thetr 
Alerxnnder the Great, 
and 6%, 
twoon tlnand % Freodertok the (erent, botwoeon 
Sand Sb Gustavus Adolphus, betwoon % 


Jf and % 


Perprubatlortin are Ubpewe 


flan 


lnanders made 


betwoen 2) and 44, 


idbral, between 2 Jullus Cian, 
and 


‘ 


$ Vapaloon, bolwoen 


[tis said that Princess Beatrice is to 
a dukedow Conuferred upon hor by the 
wid that 


revived 


have 
Queen, With romatoder to her 
the tithe of Duchess of hout wil 
If tiiin de not done ter children will have 
Livier tank than thatofl Princess of atten 
bury, which Is not recaywnized at continental 


marin, 
tn 


Coutts 
That was @ decidedly novel play which 


whe recently porforime Antws Crdersa thontre 


It was written by a doctor, and called “Hyp 
notic Suggestion, oo wu Womans Vougeoance 
Phe actors and the orchestra were all doctors 
and the audleuce inted of ColValosconut 
pationts let out frou: the hospital for the om 
aslo 

A alu] lily obstinate piece of litiyvs 

ett 1 t ] 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 





Jackets will certainly be more fasbion- 
able than capes this Spring, but still the | 
latter will be admitted; only remember 
they must be com posed of one single cape, 
very much sloped over the shoulders, and 
forming godet pleats ail round. 

Short, full capes, very much trimmed 
and lined with satin will be worn. 

The conspicuous feature of these small 
wrape is the immense neck ruche, usually 
in black gauze or chifion. 

Black, white and black and golden tan 
are the obief colors for such garments, 

Ohene floral veivet ribbon, with sprays 
of flowers in subdued coloring on « dark 
beckground, is ove of the latest novelties 
in dress trimmings. 

Pretty blouse waists to wear with binck 
satin skirts are made of flowered sash rib 
bone, with the addition of awoft veut of 
lace or chiffon to complete the front. The | 
sleeves should be of satin, like the skirt, | 
or of black obiffon over black. 

Black grenadines flounced all over in 
soft colora, are very popular for dressy 
gowns, and very useful asa covering for 
a widdle. aged black #lik or satin dross. 

Since yellow laces have become so oom 
mon, blonde edging is often used as a #ub- 
stitute by the-e who aspire to something 
not worn by the many. It is gathered on 
silk, net and muslin dross rufties, and the | 
effect is very dainty. 

A few Indiasiik gowns appear among | 
the imported gowns, and one of dark blue 
patterned with white has three tiny ruflios 
edged with dark blue Tom Thumb fringe 
around the skirt. Two rows of white satin 
bebe ribbon also triu: the ruffles, and the 
waist has a fichu effect of silk edged with 
the same rufiies, 

Old-fashioned silk handkerchiefs with 
plain centres and palin leaf borders are 
used for vests to wear with cloth and pique 
gowns, 

All new sleeves which do not terminate 
near the elbow are cut long enough to fall 
over the band in points or with a flaring 
euff, and ueually bave the fri!l of lace to 
eften the effect. 

Plaid siike are very fashionable for 
young ladles, and they are used for entire 
dresses or combined berally with can 
vas and mohatr. 

Among the frivolitios of fashion there is 
nothing #o Illustrative of the extravagance 
of the age as the fancifal rucbes for nock 
wear and the miniature shoulder capes 
whioh are dispiayed in great variety in 
the abops., 

Detailed description of their fleeting 





| of green silk. 
made of bright green taffeta ribbon with a 


| the bodioe. 


| stand erect atthe front just back of the 


| a rows ground, over which isa scroll de- 


| like alow 


| lar tabe fall 


ing band is divided in the centre and made 
shorter, so that it reveals a v-shaped gilet 
The belt and collar are 


bow at the pack. The new leg-of-mutton 
nleeve ie triinmed at the wrist with four 
rows of the braid finished at the beck in a 
small ‘oop corresponding with those on 


The blue straw hat is garnished with 
fan plaitings of green tulle, covered with 
blue tulle, which are arranged at the front 
and sides, while two large green wings 


tulle plaitings. 
A neat costume is in rose and black. The 


perfectiy plain skirt is madeof a dark rose 
cloth. : 

The bodice, with fiuted basques at the 
sides aod back witha deep point at the 
trout, fite the figure snugly, and is fast- 
ened at the left side of the front with two 
fancy buttons. The material used for mak- 
ing this chic little corsage ia a taffeta with 


siguin black, The frontis rounded out 
corsage, with the right side 
crossing to the left, the edges being bord- 
ered with a band of rose velvet embel 
lished with a chain of jet. The upper part 
of thie bodice is draped across the front 
from shoulder to shoulder, where it is 
decorated with rabbit ear bows of the 
coarse velvet. The velvet collar is headed 
at the sides and back with a frillot white 
lace and rabbit ear bows, while two simi- 
from the lower edge of the 
collar aod reston the point of the bodice, 
The gigot sleeves is fiaished at the wrist 
with a drapery aad bows of the rose vel vet. 

The hat of rough black straw is triuamed 
with pink roses, white lace and rose taf- 
feta ribbon, 

A brown mobalr gown has a full flaring 
skirt finished without adorument, 

The full blouse bodice bas a box plait of 
the material adorning the centre of the 
frout, which extends from the bust to the 
belt, and is enriched at the edges by four 
Persian buttons, Above this blouse, 
which iscut quite low, isafull yoke of 
white chiffon, over white silk, ornamented 
at the sides with stylish revers of Persian 
aiik. ‘The collar is of draped chiffon, has 
a frill of white lace projecting frou eitber 
side of its upper edge, the centre of the 
front being decorated with a tab of the 
silk, while two slipilar tates coming frou 
the lower ledge rest inthe full front of 
white chiflon. Large of the 
silk are Gdyed with « deep founce of white 
lace that disappoars under the revers, aud 
isn Giibellisbed with « tab the cor- 
réspondiog With those ornamenting the 
collar, A belt of the silk has several loops 
of the same atthe back, The new gigot 


epaulollos 


of 





cbarms ts outof the question, but it will 
suffice to some extent to say that the price 
jsoutof all proportion to the usefulness 
of the novelty, and quickly regulates the 
limitof your temptation. Many of these 
alry trifles are iimported and tiade by the 
milligers, aud they certainly resemble 
nothing so wuech asa baliet girl's skirt, 
with chiffon and ribbon rosettes for a 
belt. 

Itis rumored that the latest skirts for 
wash materials, grenadines, thin silks and 


net are mpade of straight breadths, shirred | 


down five or six inohes from the waist 
and plainly hemmed at the bottom, where 
they hang loose from the gored lining 
underneath. 

Cashmere is much used for house gowns 
of all sorta, and one of pale gray is prettily 
trimmed with narrow flowered ribbon, 
pink on a gray ground, set between rows 
of silver braid, a wide collar being made 
entirely of alternate rows of ribbon and 
braid. 

Entire waists are made of black net, 
eflectively decorated with applique of de- 
signs of ecru grass jawn eu broidered with 
white, 

A stylish gown in fashioned in biue 
mobair. The wide skirt ia cut in the regu- 
lation style, and is adersed at the foot 
with four rows of black soutache braid. 
It je lined througbout with either cambric 


or @ilk to match, being faced ten inches | 


deep with baliroloth. 

The bodice bas a double box plait of the 
mohair at the centre of the back, extend- 
ing from the neck to the waist, while the 
plain, tight-Otting frontis of bright green 
silk, over which te a |oowe bodice of mo- 


hair, formed of borisontal bands of the 
saipé, trimmed with three rows of black 
soutaché, which terminates in a loop at 
the edge of the band Chese bande are 
ined together by a ca etitch done tir 
eavy Diack silk isn a wing 6 greet 
silk to show between each band The first 
and at the waist extends from one under 
arin seam Ww tbe other, but each succeed 


| sleeve has «# pull extending almost to the 
¢loow, while the lower sleeve Mite the arm 
along the seam 
the elbow to the wrist, where itis 
oished in two points, and edged with a 
white lace fricl. 


closely and is pathered 
frou 


Vide aud Ends. 


HOME MADE LAME SHADEKA, 


Quite the latest styles for fashiuuable 
lainp shades are the Louis Seize and the 
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eighteen inches or thereabouts, acoording | 


to the sise you fancy. 

Cut out the bole at the top until the di- 
ameter is about eight inches. Some of the 
Empire shades are open at the top, and 
pot more than six inches in depth—in fact, 
some are lees. The mure usual depth is 
frow seven to eight inches, Cut away the 
surpius paper, leaving, however, a third 
of an inch to wrap under, then lay the 
paper out flat for painting. 

Tne decoration is done with water col- 
ors. Sable brushes are best, and these 
should not be too small, but they should 
come toa very fine point. The tendency 
of the worker will doubtiess be to put on 
the color thinly, for fear that otherwise the 
etfect will be beavy. This is a wisteke, for 
the paintings to sbow well at night need to 
be strong. At the same time we must 
avoid getting them at all glaring in color, 
as they look badly thenin daylight A 
happy medium, with a leaning towards 
strong coloring, must be our aim. 

It is important to keep the design thor- 
oughly characteristic of the period chosen. 
Garlands of roses, blue ribbons tied into 
French bows, scrolls, medallions, figure 
subjects after the old French masters are 
all appropriate. Some licence is allowed 
to decorators, but all artistic effects will be 
lost it different styles are mixed up un- 
mercifully on one shade, One error very 
easily fallen into is to treat the flowers, in- 
closed in a medallion, we will say, in the 
Japanese style, rather than in the French 
style, as this is fatal to succese, 

To continue my description of the shade 
we have been considering. The next task 
isn to sketch lightly with the brusb, filled 
with Venetian red, the scrolls at the lower 
edge. Get the curves well formed, and 
then cut the edge to shape with sharp 
scissors; short ones, Dot too clumsy, are 
the vasiest to use and the best for the pur- 
pose. Arrange the scrolls #0 that they 
uieet perfectly at the join. ‘To paint these 
you cap use bronge tints, or warm browns 
look weil | chose the latter for my 
shade, 

First wasb in the scrolls with Venetian 
red, then shade and put in the strong 
markings with burnt sienna, A few 
touches of yellow chrome are an improve- 
ment, but they do not show at night when 
the lamp is lighted. The scrollwork of 
the medallions is to be done with blue- 
Kreen tints composed of cobalt and yellow 
chrome. 

Bouquets of pink roses with green 
loaves are painted within the scrollwork, 
but there is no background to these, Co- 
balt is ased for the ribbon bows. The 
border at the top is done with the Vene- 
tian red touched up at the lower edge of 
the band with burnt sienna, aud the 
myrtle wreath beneath bas dark green 
loaves and red berries, To finish the 
shade buy some tiny round-topped paper 
fasteners; Wrap Over the edge of the slit 
to the width of a third of an inch, and 
pul in the farteners, These shades are 
much admired in Paris, and the variety 
of design there is great 

Occasionally square shades are made, but 
they are more difficult for amateurs to 
manage. | will briefly mention one which 
ladies could try after having perfected the 





Kimpire, ‘These aré made of silk, satin, 
brocade, paper and vegetable parchment, 
sO ladios who take them for their homes 
materials, Besides 
being more upcoumon than the ordinary 
silk and lace shades, they allow scope for 
display of originality on the part of the 
decorative artist, 

1 will describe shades made of paper and 
vegetable parchment first, as these are in- 
expensive, and yet dainty enough, when 
well executed, for the smartest drawing 
rooms and the most handsomely furnish- 
ed. Here is one made of drawing paper. 
For shades, | use the tine paper. In the 
first place, cut out as big acircle as the 
paper allows, using Com pasees for the pur- 
pose, or, failing these, you can substitute 
a pin and a length of sewing cotton. Put 
| the pin through the middie of the paper; 


have # large choice of 


knot the cotton so that it forma a loop, | 


slip it over the pin, and at the other end of 
the loop insert the point of a sharply- 
| pointed pencil, Hold the pin firm, and 
draw the pencil 
circle, 


Next, cut it out neatly with a sharp pair | 


of scissors. Keep the circle true or the 
edge will not look well when the sbade is 
Hnished., cuta round hole in the 
centre, then slitthe paper right through 
from the lower edge to the top edge, and 


’ 


Now 


orm tbe paper intoa round shade. 


66 | nind the shades used u ai 
7 " b) eanses aut shades are LM te 
. sina and they Vary 
dleyt! roid the circle over until you get 


a diameter at the lower edge of sixteen or 


roupd to mark out the | 


round shades. Say it is to be of vegetable 
parchment, Now, a@ join down the edge 
of each quarter would be quite unmanage- 
able, so this is avoided by cutting each 
quarter more than full size, that it may 
wrap well over the next ove. The edge 
where it wraps is out out in scrolls, there 
fore the join is almost invisible when 
painted; and 4 similar scrollwork is done 
on the side of the quarter where there ia 
no join, In the centre of each quarter the 
crossed tlaming torch and quiver are 
painted, with wreath of the wreath of 
roses suspended by blue ribbon bow. The 
scroll may bs done in blue, touched up 
with brown and golden tints, or with yel- 
lowy green, with brown as before, The 
| small heading above the shade is added 
| the last thing, aud # myrtle wreath is 
painted on it beneath the scroll border. 

W atteau subjects done in the style of the 
fan paintings, but more simply colored, 
| are charming for lamp shades, Sometimes 
| they are self-colored, a soft red being the 
favorite tint, This I find lights up well, 
| and is yet more satisfactory by daylight. 
The scroll edges may correspond, or be 
done with pale biue, red, and green, 


A lovely decoration for an Empire shade | 


copeists of medallions placed at equal dis- 
tances apart and connected with floral gar- 
lands. The medallions may be treated in 


different ways. Either cupids with bows 
r female heads (the hair dressed ir he 
styvie cus iuring tne Eu x 
weil Z6Op to one r olner ne 8 
jects hox th » tft 

J , noose three aifterent arrange 


ments of cupidsor three different 


beads 











for the one shade. Cary out the subjects 
In weft tones of red with fine strokes of 
the brush, #8 far as possible giving the ef. 
fec of s print. Surround them with» 
band of blue, and beyond that a wreath of 
leaves delicately represented; or frame 
tem with pearle after the fashion of vid 
miniatures, The latter framing is spec. 
jally suited for heads, Connect the medal. 
lions with garlands of flowers. Border the 
plain lower edge of the shade with a band 
of blue and a wreath of leaves, and finish 
the top edge tomatch. If the heads are 
chosen, let the medallions be sufficiently 
large to take in the busts as well; not only 
will they look better so, but the opportu. 
nity is secured of adding a characteristic 
bit of the costume of the period. 





FIGHTING THE SBA.—Perbaps it is be 
oause Holland is such a dainty little mor- 
eel that the ocean longs to swallow her, 
However it may be, the people have been 
forced to construct great dykes to keep at 
bay the white crested waves that grind 
upon the sbore like devouring teeth. And 
even the dykes do not altogether keep out 
the sea. 

Five centuries ago, the land whiob is 
now covered by a grat inland body of 
water called the Zuyder Zee, was green 
with waving foresta, and dotted in the 
clear places with farms and cottages, But, 
little by little, the sea ate it up, “ii 

The Hollanders bave determined to re 
claim it, and, with this end in view, are 
about to begin the construction of a gi- 
gantic sea-wall, which is to extend from 
North Holland to Friesiand, and will en- 
close much of the island sea. Thus the 
tides will be shut out, and the water in the 
evciosure gradually drained off through 
a central channel, 

It will be the work of ye:rs to drive out 
the sea, but the undertaking bas been pro- 
nounced « practical one by eminent engi- 
neers. 

It is anticipated that about twenty-five 
thousand acres of land will be annually 
reclaimed when the wall, which is to be 
two hundred and sixteen feet wide at its 
base, bas been completed. 

—---———- oe 

LivK (QUIKTLY AND Livse Lona.—Iln 
France a census of centenarians has recent 
ly been taken, and the tabulation shows 213 
persons in that country who are over 4 
hundred hears of age. Of this number 
only sixty six are men, or less than one- 
third. 

An amusing comment on this has been 
going the rounds in Paris to the effect that 
the reason tor this surprising cow parative 
longevity of women is their proneness to 
talk and gossip at every conoeivabie op- 
portunity. 

Constant chattering, it is said, leads to 
the active circulation of the blood, and 
thus renews the tissues of the body daily 
apd renders the frame particularly strong. 

In all seriousness, however, several 
French physicists have taken up this 
matter, and they have come to the con- 
clusion that tbe reason so many more 
women have attained a greater length of 
life than men, is because they have passed 
through less turmoil and trouble, and 
have had a more calm aud less impassion- 
ed existence, 

One case in point is that of an old lady 
who died recently in the Haute Garonne, 
having lived 160 years, She is -upposed 
to have been the oldest woman of modern 
times, and her life was spent peacefully in 
a hamlet in tbis district. 

aE a —EE 

WOMEN AT A PREMIUM.—In Western 
Austratia there is an extraordinary *carcity 
of women eligibie for marriage, and, wheo 
ab opportunity of securing a helpuate 
does occur, tbe men are on the spot at vnce 
aod the competition is keen. 

To instance a case, a gocd-looking young 
woman was recently left a widow. In the 
course of her husband’s sickness and in- 
te-ment, she was brought in contact with 
the doctor who visited hina, the chemist 
who dispensed the perscriptions, the un- 
dertaker who conducted the funeral, the 
parson who read the burial service, and 
the curator of the cemetery. In less than 
three months after her busvand’s death all 
these had proposed. 

Yo. they were all disappointed; for she 





was a prudent as wellasa comely body, 
with an eye tu tbe future, and when she 
was married again it was to her landlord 
@ man of considerable wealth aad postion 
and io whom she was in debt. 
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THERE are times when woes must Dé 


” “¢d, and persons from whom rei 
mist be -ought But for one such c#* 
there area hunire: where silence 18° 
best cure. When wedetali them to ap 


to ourselves; when we 


we magnify them 
they shriakx 


KOOP em in quiet subjection, 
lu bi portance, 








Ahalya Baee. 





BY A. J. L. 





of India to all English peopie, it is 

to be feared that few take interest 
enough in the details of its history to know 
even by name, the high-souled, noble 
pearted princess whose portraiture we 
would fain be permitted to place before 
the eyes of our readers. 

And yet the name of Ahalya Baece, 
queen of Mbysir, is one which ought 
never to be forgotten in Indian annals, 
for ber reign formed an unique epoch in 
is history. Her own exemplary story is 
given at some length in the first volume 
of the “Memoir of Central India,” by 
General Sir John Malcolm, G.C.B., K.8.1., 
one of the many first-rate men whom In- 
dia bas brought into prominence, and wh 
himeelf ruled over the very region where 
Abalya Baee held sway, and some prelim- 
inary notice of which may add interest to 
our narrative. 

In that part then of Central India, whore 
the great River Nerbudda flows westward 
wo tbe Indian Ocean, into which it falle 
about two hundred miles north of Bom- 
pay, lies the province of Malwa. The cli- 
mate is mild—fit for the production of corn 
and wine; it has forests where grows the 
teak tree, affording the most durable of 
all timber, and where roam the antelnpe 
and various kinds of deer, but where roam 
also tbe tiger, the wolf, and the leopard, 
making those others their prey. 

But the tiger, the wolf, and the leopard 
were hardly more fierce than the men 
who by turns ruled and desolated that 
land abouta hundred years ago, befure 
the British occupation gave it peace and a 
settled government. 

The original inhabitants of the country 
were then under the dominion of the Mab- 
rattas, than whom no Indian race was 
more fierce and warlike. None gave more 
trouble to the English when they first set- 
tled themselves in the country; but none, 
we may add, have been more faithful sub- 
jects and allies since they submitted to the 
British aris, about the time when the 
(uueen was an infant in the cradle, 

But at the tinue whereof we speak, some 
forty years be‘ore (Queen Victoria was 
born, the land of Malwa was in great 
misery. That period is still reterred to by 
its people as “The years of trouble,”’ Con- 
stant petty wars desolated the country; 
the busbanpdman wight sow, but he never 
could reckon that he should reap the 
harvest. < 

One troop of lawless inarauders fcllowed 
another—io the language of one of their 
chief—“like the waves of thesea.”” In oue 
town which bad been taken by assault, 
the wells were found choked with the 
bodies of women who had thrown tkem- 
selves down to esvape a worse fate. 

In the midstof a state of things like 
this, one district, whose capital is Mbysir, 
on the Nerbudda, enjoyed thirty years of 
peace and prosperity, protected by the 
wisdom and virtue of its ruler, the bero- 
ine of our tale, Ahalya Baee. 

Ahalya Baee was the wife of Khundee 
Row, Prince of Mbysir. He was killed in 
battle, leaving her, at 30 years of age, a 
widow, with two children. 

Her son survived his father only nine 


Ne, ITHSTANDING the importance 


months, and on his death, the queen- | 


mother, as the usage of the country allow- 
ed, assumed the sovereignty. 

Her first act was to select the best of her 
husband’s followers, Tukagee Holkar, to 
command her armies, and to exercise very 
full powers as her substitute in the part of 
her dominions most distant from the capi- 
tal. 

It is tothe credit of both that this man 
remained faithful and loyal to his royal 
mistress throughout her whole reign, a 
raré instance in eastern history. It is true 
that such was the general respect inspired 
by her character, that he would bave in- 


dusto which Abalya Baee belonged, to 
shut up theirwomen in the Zenana, and 
accordingly she appeared constantly in 
public. 

She sat every day, for mauy hours in 
open court, hearing every complaint in 
person, and though continually referring 
causes to her ministers for settiement, she 
would be patient and unwearied in hear. 
ing any appeal made to herself. 

lt appears extraordinary, says Sir Jobn 
Malcolm, that any woman’s mental snd 
bodily powers could be adequate to go 
through the labors Abalya Baee imposed 
upon herself, and which, from the age ot 
thirty to that of sixty, when she died, were 
unremitteid, The hours gained from the 
affairs of the State were all given to scts of 
devotion and charity. 

To use her own words she deemed her- 
self answerable to God for every exercise 
of power; and when urged by her minis- 
ters to actsof extreme severity, she was 
wont to exclaim, ‘Let us mortals beware 
how we destroy the works of the Al- 
mighty.”’ 

Nevertheless, when wickedness could 
not otherwise be checked, or the enormity 
of crime called for it, she could nerve her. 
self to the stern duty, from which her ten- 
der heart recoiled, and on some rare and 
exceptional occasions criminals suffered 
death at her command, 

An old and faithful servantof Ahalya 
Baee, who was living at the age of ninety, 
when Sir Jobn Maicolm wasin power in 
Central India, showed bima minute ac 
count, which be bad drawn up of the 
daily lite of his mistress, whom he had re- 
vered as a saint, 

Absiya Baee rove regularly betore day- 
break (which in lauds lying near the 
equator means, with bu’ slight variations, 
5 A.M) to say ber prayers, and perform 
the customary ceremonies, 

She then heard the sacred books of her 
faith read fora fixed period; distributed 
alms, and gave food in person to a number 
of Brahinins, Her own breakfast was then 
served, and consisted always of vegetabie 
diet, for although the rules of her tribe did 
not require it, she bad forsworn animal 
food. 

Breakfast ended, she went again to pray- 
ers. Then followed a short repose, rising 
from which, she dressed herself, and at 
one or two o'clock, proceeded to hold her 
court for pubiic business, and the admin 
istration of justice, 

This lasted till six in the evening. ‘The 
next two or three bours were devoted to 
religious exercises and a frugal repast, and 
continued till eleven, when she retired to 
rest. She always wore the plain whiio 
garments of a Hindu widow (white being 
in that country the color of mourning), 
and no Ornament 6xcept «a small necklace, 

The success of ber internal adwministra- 
tion was altogether wonderful. It seems 
to have been In some measure due to her 
own absolute disinterestedpess, While 
other essteru rulers too often watch, with 
&@ greedy eye, such of their subjects as are 
growing rich, and take the first oppor- 
tunity to despoil them, she was known to 
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The very beasts of the field, the birds of | 
the alr, and the fish of the river, shared in 


| her compassion; portions of food were al- | 


lotted to them, and the peasant near 
Mbysir used to see his yoke of oxen 
stopped during their labor to be refreshed 
with water brought by a servant of Abalya 
Baee; while fields she had purchased for 
the purpose, were covered with flocks of 
birds that had been—justly, as she would 
herself say—driven bythe husbandmen 
from destroying the grair on which they 
depend for their own sustenance. 

Sir Jobn Malcolm tells us that he onoe 
expressed te = very intelligent Brahmin s 
doubt as tothe wisdom of expending the 
treasures of astatein such large gifts to 
Brabmine and in the erection of religious 
edifices in distant lands, but was well an- 
swered by the question, ‘Whether Ahalya 
Baee by spending double the ncney on an 
army that sbe did in obarity and good 
works could have preserved her country 
for thirty years in a state of profound 
peace, while she rendered her subjects 
happy and berself adored?” Adding tbat: 
“Among the princes of ber own nation it 
would have been louked upon as sacrilege 
to have become her enemy, or indeed not 
to have defended her against any hostile 
attempta.’” He concluded by saying that 
she was regarded by all, including the 
Nizam of the Deocan, and Tippoo Sultan 
inthe same light, and Hindus, and Mo 
hammedansa alike revered her. 

This adtnirabie woman had heavy af- 
flictions in her own family. Hier son 
was of weak intellect, and when the 
premature death of bis father rained 
him in early youth to the throne, bis 
feeble brain developed a form of positive 
insanity. 

He dolighted in acts of malicious cruelty, 
especially towards Brahinins, so vene- 
rated by bis mother, who used to lament 
aloud ber hard destiny in having # perfect 
demon for her son, 

His death was occasioned by au agony 
of terror, following @ paroxy#m of raving 
madness, for baving ina ft ol passionate 
jealousy siain aman afterwards clearly 
proven to have been innocent, 

It is a confirmed belief among many 
natives of India that the spirit of the dead 
have power to si€zo Upon and destroy the 
living. It was rumored that theslain man 
had threatened the unhappy prince, that 
should he slay him he would take terrible 
vengeance; aud the prince binmself, and 
all around him, believed he was haunted 
by the guost of his victim, nuw—acecord 
ing to their borrible belief— become a de 
mon. 

Abalysa Kase passed whole hours iu tears 
and prayers, aud sat day and night beside 
her altlicted son, believing that in bis ray- 
ings she had communion with the demon 
who possessed hiu. She offered to build 
a temple to the dead wan, to sellle an 66- 
tate upon his family if he would only quit 
ber sop, But all in vain, and the unbappy 
boy soon died, 

Abalya Kaeo had now but one child left, 
adaughter, warried, and with one son, 
The boy, however, died, and bis doalh was 





rejoice in the wealth and prosperity of all 
around her, 

Bankers, merchants, and = cultivators 
flourished under ber protection. She es- 
tablished regular and moderate assess- 
ment of revenue throughout her territo- 
ries, and so well did she continue tu satisfy 
all parties on this difficult point, that Sir 
| Jobn Malcolm found he had only to ap 


to silence all opposition to bis own, 

The correspondents of Abalya Baee ex- 
tended to the most remote parts of Inia. 
When the treasures of Holkar, the great 
Mahratta chief, came by inberitance into 
her possession, she is stated toy have appro- 
priated them to purposes of charity by the 


mon to Hindus, 


with some leaves of the Toolsee-tree, while 
a Brabwin pronounces 4 prayer, and then 





curred universal scorn had he attempted 
to rebel against her; but with an armed 
force at his command, and in the country 
where successful soldiers had s0 freq uent- 
ly risen to sovereignty, an ordinary wo- 
‘nan in her position would bave had little 
chance of holding her own against him 
had he rebelled. 


The mainspring of Ahalya Baee’s con- | 


duct was a deep sense of responsibility to 
“sod for the welfare of her subjects. Her 
great object was by a just and moderate 
government to improve the condition of 
‘he country, and to promote the happiness 
f her people. 


Sne wm ; 7 S Reant - 
‘Maintained Dut asmall army, hav 
. s6uire for conquest, but it suffice 
peace she longed for. 


* 48 not the practice of the tribe of Hina 


preserve the 


may be, is considered by this sotto be de- 
voted to plous uses. 

Ahbalya Baee expended considerable 
sums in sacred edifices at Mhysir. She 
built several forts, constructed difficult 
mountain roads, and built temples, wells, 
and resting-places for travellers through- 
out her territory; and far lo the east, west, 
north apd south in India, similar good 
works were extended. 

She daily fed the poor, and on particular 
festivals gave entertainments to the very 


lowest classes During the hot months f 
he year pers 3 were stationed 
roads t ful + | wh 
a 
th y was Orally ad sou 8 
her dependents and lo 1nDrl poo} 


shortly followed by that of the father also, 
Then, in strict accordance with the Hindu 
woman’s ideas of honor, Muchta KBace de 
termined to burn herself with the corpse 
of ber husband, 

Muchtsa Kaee, though an allectionate 
daughter, was on this point Ineoaorable, 
“You are old, mother,’ she said, ‘a low 


| years will end your pious life, My bhua- 


peal to the precedent of her arrangements, | 


band and my only child are gone, and 
when you follow I feel my iife will be in 
supportable, but the opportunity tor ler 


| mninating it with honor will then have 


performance of a religious ceremony oom. | 


Water is taken iuto the hand and mixed | 


sprinkled over, the treasure, whatever it | 


passed,’”’ 

The helpless mother, when she found all 
discussion unavailing, determined to wit 
ness the dreadful scene, She walked in 
the procession, and stood near the pile, 
supported by two Brahiuins who beld her 
ars, 

Spe remained tolerably firm till the first 
blaze of the flame made her lose all seif- 


cOuMm~and; aod while her shrieks in- | 


creased, amid the noise made by the 
shouts of the Immense tmultitude that 
stood around, she was seen to gnaw in an 


guish those hands she could not liberate | 


from the grasp by which she waa held. 

After some convulsive 6florta, she so far 
rallied a+ to join in the ceremony of bath- 
ing in the Nerbudde when the bodies were 
consumed 


She then retired to her palace, where for 
three days taking hardly any nouris! 
ment, she remained absorbed in grief 
never uttering a word 
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modern temples of ‘‘more beautiful and 
finished workmanship than this memorial 
of maternal love”’ 

Ahalya BKaee cied In the year 179, at the 
age of 69, worn out by care and fatigue. 
She is described as having never been 
handsome, but “with a heavenly light in 
her countenance,”’ She was rarely moved 
to anger, but when thoroughly roused w 
indignation by cruelty or crime, ber looks 
struck terror into the hearts of the very 
boldest. 

She appeared to be insensibie to flattery. 
A Brabmin wrotea book in her praire, 
which she permitted him to read to ber, 
but when it was ended, she commended it 
to be thrown into the Nerbudda, saying 
she was “unworthy of such fine encom!|- 
ums, ’and took no further notice of the 
autbor. 

The facts that have been related—for the 
most part in Sir John Maloolm’s own 
words—rest upon undoubted evidence, 
most carefully sifted by him, while some 
of Ahalya Kaee’s contemporaries yet lived, 
and could be questioned. 

It is indeed a beautiful picture, and 
surely this Indian queen shail be among 
the number called from the east and from 
the west, from the nosth and from the 
south, to sit down in that kingdom of God 
of which it was not given her on earth to 
hear, but many of the highest laws where- 
of she was unoonsciously fulfilling, and 
with whose spirit, unknowing of its 
source, her heart was 80 deeply embued. 





Or INTEREST TO THA DaINK BRS, -—Tea in 
raised from the seed in China, In sowing 
the seeds six or eight are put in pots about 
an inch below the surface, four feet apart, 
and covered with rice husks, Soarcely one 
in tive of the seeds grows, 

On the larger plantations three years are 
éllowed to elapse before a crop is gathered. 
A tea plantation atthis age, when seen 
froin @ distance, resembles a shrubbery of 
evergreen, the view being very picture- 
nue, 

The third crop is gathered in July, when 
the shrubs are searching for leaves, and 
the product is called ‘tea without aroma.” 
This forme the bulk of the tea exported, 
and is important, though ioferior to the 
other tea, 

The product of single plants varies so 
much that it is difflcult to estimate the 
avorage quantity. A plant of three years’ 
Krowth yields about eight ounces of green 
loaves to a picking, equivalent to eighty 
pounds an acre, while at five years’ growth 
the plant will produce five times that 
amount, but the quality of the tea will not 
be #80 good. 

There are throes regular pickings in the 
course of the year, the first one in April, 
yielding a quality of tea which is simply 
superb, consisting of the youngest, ten- 
derest leaf buda, 

Great care is exercised, The tea pickers, 
for weeks before they commence work, 
aré not allowed to eat fish or anything 
strong, least their breath should oontam!|- 
nele the loaves, Gloves are worn during 
the picking. 


————_ 
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MILLIONS OF THkM.—Exolusive of pri 
vate libraries, the number of books in the 
various libraries of the world is estimated 
at the present time to be no fewer than %. - 
O00 O00, 

In the last half century the nomber of 
library books bas as near as possible 
doubled, as the number in 146 was only 
estimated at 20 000 000 

One cause of this remarkable increase in 
the great cheapesing of the oostof pub 
lishing during that period, and another 
the spread of education among all classen 

The biggest library in the world jis the 
National Library at Paris, which bas now 
2 100 000 books 

The library of the British Museum fol 
lows with at least 1 260,000, and the Im 
perial library in St. Petersburg with | Gu0, 





OW) 

The Munich Library bas #10 000 books; 
the Royal Library, Berlin, 400 000 books; 
and the Dresden Library 526,000 book «, 
| Inthe United States the Boston Public 
Library bas 547,000 books, and the Chicago 
| University Library 380,000; while the Con 
| Kessional Library at Washington con 
$4 000 volumes and 1) 000 pam phieta, its 
present rate of increase being 16,100 vil 
umes and 5 000 pamphlets yearly. 

The Koyal Vienna Library has 4f4),000 
books; the Copenhagen Library 400,000 


and the library of Oxford University 400 
1) books and @ very largé number of va 
te | ar “ “ 
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Humorous. 


ln order te reduce tle we ivht 
He purchased itm a whee! 
Kefore he d ridden Ita wook 


Ile fell off a mound deni 
I N. Nouns 


Ada: Why oue of your cheeks is red 
se fire, and the other pale as a phot 

bilan Yee 
wre afraid tomrritim world sen 

“Does that newspaper corcespoudent 
remlly go banter Cliee broth wan boty? 

“enen Vertes tT Whiry, lew fatrly 
all the thie” 

Madge a BUpPpune you are lappy now 
you have the engageuront ring 

Marjorte Ne, I wen 
happy vttl | fied cout what ft comt 


Marry was on one side, and i 
is come thee othe 


rite tae Hinher Ot 


try Chews t ln prorfoetly 


Clara: Oi! bave you heard about 
(orm Carpet ines tm yrerhiye bo tariy a rieh 
withower with sia cltldrer 

Phore She alway wa apereedy Chilsy 

Au Indian named ‘Man-Atraid-of 
Ncothittey troaretodt! mw wihtts wevteveaie tte Mean 
Getere. reed tee ceneee Weak afters tel werledtnew tee 
appeited = ten tate tetra Gee timwer bite atnee 
+ hwnd 

Vationt, about to have his ley re 
moved, cleoewfuily Well chew ton Dus uftutd 
Chee Lowen & bree aleles ber peer der atey tre Cancons 

ler, Wotton. Ne after thts ye ote on 
fives yorstoell ter lie 

lrincipal, to new apprenbie Has the 
bremerbe beengrent Geri) yar Wihiat yoru lhawer ber cleo fn 
three after men’ 

Youth Yow, str, l waet wikern | a owe 1 
maw Seren cocernytbage 


Husband : [I’m sorry that burglar yet 
your watel last nfyht, rey desr, tet there 


comes Cling Ga tee Chiarek ful fos 


Wite Whatm that! 
Dhtamtoneed Dhe hich wake ope thie baaby 
First jitthe girl: And isn’t your cat 


ifratd of mbtoot 
arcarmnel DEGGIE: petal Chia teen, teeel ca reteapeles Dett 
Picmt Little petrl Ptint eer And it ‘ 


larly Cut, bere, bate & stiet? 
She: Are you yor: 


Ce eenn pee 


Plo the pie tic on 
Due wday, 
Hoe @ ti, yam! 

sheer, WHthi Levertede: Teeth erence A lentes 


| parents, and 


(tit: SATURDAY 


A BRacw or Mistawmn.—A capital story 
in old ju Parisian circies, to the diseom- 
fiture of w certain physician of that city. 
He bad sttended the only child oferich 
bad, with the aid of Provi- 
dence, saved the infant's life, 

A day or two after her darling was pro- 
nounoed out of danger, the grateful woth 
or viniled the man of science at his ostab- 


| lishment. 


jmuuch wounded by his tone and 


“Doctor,” said she, “there are certain 
services which money cannot remunerate, 
Soarcely knowing bow to discharge my 
debt to you, | bave thought you uilght be 
willing to sooept this pocket bouk, which 
I bave myself embroidered, as # trifling 
token of my gratitude.” 

‘Mada,’ retorted the disciple of Is 
culapius, somewhat rudely,” the practice 
of medicine is not « matter of sentiment, 
Time is money, snd we expect our time lw 
Protly proseuls way 
but thoy 
of house- 


be paid for in oash, 
serve Wo perpetuate triendslily, 
do uot contribute Wo the coet 
khoopiup.”’ 
“Well, the lady, 
Wianner, 


at which 


then, ductor,’’ replied 


“be so good as lo namie 1DOe sun 
you value your professional serv ices,”’ 
‘Cortaiuly, adam. My charge, lu your 
iustanes, is two Lhousapd franes,’’ 
Without further remark, the 
the rejoctod pocket bouk, 
sho still beld ia ber hand, look two 
hotles stowed inside, 


lnudy 
Oponed which 
five thousand frane 
placed them: ou the great man’s table, and 
quietly good morning, The 
doctor has not yet recovered his equanuim- 
ity. 

The slory was soon in circulation, and, 
not long before it was 
xocuuL ID # NOW shape - this 

ludicrously to the disad- 
ominent advocate than to 


bade bitin 


of eoutne, it Was 
tired to 
tite far 
Valilage of au 
the first sullerer. 

A lady bad just sucouded in Kalbing au 
al law, was indebted 


mole 


lusportanmt wull and 


| for her vielory to the eloquent ploa of her 


Hhe No Po wtiall take un unbretin 
Foreman, to country editer. Do you 
Wnt Chie Marv. Mer Cecneredtarie se merrier, Reed | 


tev deatente, * tee cer cone Chie editor bad praca? 
Bititer absent mitidediy Noo Mua tt 
“Awtlhoultural 


fra thie 
Drepear timer 

hervourly 
Witty, 


( MOuUrye, 


fre three werd, fen reriatey yoru: teat DP chev 't 
Miner Lite Lee pre angers 
Alety, 


biggie, 


practhleally bt 
Uirtetie 


anal sts nil 


prrcrtarpelly 


Cen pee Verte we ho withs witis iie, 


now me te pepe 


‘TL bave said,’’ remarked the man who 


Merge in mer iage Drcrerbe  Rinat ie pred Ot speichern’ 
Wels bm Leripe cueertipe ly ber peer peetited) @hlie world 
Danek! Paster ted Ghies tacenans teenane “Woinut 
Chiate Love pravt Terertlien comby flyer fest levniy 
whrer bitte: breens rere Choe wert tChiree Otros 
“Grerly, did TE show you Chis criprapee 
pevermaed obtage of ettretmldds aod Uheacavenns thiat 


C bimt ite: Pterwa peoawes tree 


“Ch, TP tave seen tt before 
"heres 1G lee fore’? 
I waees 


“Vos pperapcarel Gey tidtar Qtees Mat prune 


at July 


The litthe boys sponta snowy day dur 


Heope Chee © tae dteeecn Licelbaliay os Obpee sbicverblys 
Chaerte faattvert os Dbaattage temertes, ated ae cote) tneek 
Vane ides CarteRbortin Wainy iatirertiige thie Leyes cot Ghee 
Vai tne r Gilibe, fart Ghie memes peedhilesnns Jragcle, 
Wie butled bby the other with, Any Ohyrers 
here, WHIT he aiaweored, prlottousiy Digeacrs? 

th Wtrens Cheers Chien 

The cyclone struck w noted cornel 
afer ti David City, Nebraska, aiid laagrpreral 
tedene pcatiee Ghies fede: cet a terhobe Ueeatlettiage cones 
huedred yard iwi Chie tecawerbig Can 
mC vr mtiemm Chie Whe bbe ww j anal anid 
Crlowd, priteriuialy 

“Dhondt, Lthotote loom t Loi cota roycdit 
Lhertiaw! 

“Aud you really claim that you can 
UPtea telcos pe Pie hee beaker Varad presence 

“Certatuly 

“Prove t 

“IL wil 

Phar stutter tareenin a pi lite 

“Wut bdo t wee any tlitny 

"Nor l hut Tsun erred sc tee bot thie etait 
Pdttdan't way Low Y devctbyas Petter cannnee 


“Te it becoming bo me 


we mbae poeticded fis thie costutie of one hun 
dred yenrs ago betore the tin Whine at hier 
Leored wenicd tabeeeeteer, Pruett tiered Litem ten 

“Ves, uiy chews sult peo 

“Phom't you wiel loould diess this way vs 
Glies Ohiase shie unkeul 

“No, my hear, Dies peogedde tilwt 


al lived! when t! 


Poeddi 


st Wiss the ety 


Whatarce We 


Luéali s 


-o 
z 


Id like, the best | 


counsel, The medical aucodote had just 
become # Koneral topic of couversation in 
the drawing-rootis and clubs of the capital, 
and his fair client, in token of her 
“wratitude,’’ Offered bit # Cushion, em- 


broidered by ber rosy ingers, the gallant 


when 


and cunning atlorney acoepled the gift 
With many protestations and compli- 
ments, 

The lovely donor lad no sooner de 


parted than the cushion was ripped Open, 


and found to be stuffed, mot with bank 
bilis, but with horse halr of the best 
ually, 
—_ > -—-—- 

Witink ith CANDLE Lasitkp. This 
[rather outlandish mode of auction is still 
practised in the Belgian capital, the suo- 
(tloneers familiar han ier being replaced 


by a row of shall pioces of candle of about 
the beiyhtol au ordinary might lignt 


An # sale the other day at Krusseis, in 


the presence of a goodly number of of 


Helais, twonly-one lols were putup for 
sale by candle, and in memory of the | 
“golny, golne, gone,” cry, the extinguish 
ipbg ol three candles lightod in succes. | 


sion Was Lecossary before a sale Of any lot 


could become final, 


Ona lot being pul up, # candle was 


Lighted om Che fest tid tennig received, 
bial 
prut 


when another CHILO, 


lighted wae out woud «fresh one Lit, 


until after 
any 


and we oom for 
the 
sexpucrl 


overy 
the 
witheout 


how bid, 


expiry of fourth or sul 


eandio why addiiloual, 
bidl, Lhe lol was wold, 

The 
ductod amidst almost continuous lmughiter, 


proceedings, i in sald, were con 


which was no doubt incroased by the fun 
and witol the auctloneer, 

Salo by 
quently 


cnnle timo fro 
but 


der conditions lows iikely to continue for 


Wee wl ote 


pemctined oto bong lane, ul - 
any UlTOmsOouMble Lite, 


Ooly one candle was used, and init a 
pin wee thrust ineh from the 
top, mid the ticking goos on till the candle 
is burnt the pin; when the pin 
dropped inte the candlestick, the last bid- 
the purchaser, An auction in 
thin way was held in Isis at Aldermaston, 
near Roading. 
vinnie 
PAINL bes Lootit 


aboul au 
down te 


der wes 


a. -- 

DRAWING. — Before the 
days of chioroforus there was a quack who 
advertised tooth drawing without pain. 
Phe pationt Was piaced in a chair, and the 
his tooth with a 
the un- 


Inelrument appiled to 


wreneb, followed by a roar from 


pieasanily surprised sullerer., 
“Stop! dentist, 


cried the “COLD pose 


youre }told you l wouid give you no 
y Si wave you that twiuge 
vi I i) a \ u Vartwrighi's 
s) . 
aes ad 5 @ 
. al 
“ ot Li patient, 4 iu 





of the 


} 





and 
the first candle | 


| wash | have ever used, 


EVENING 


orge’s way; be seated and calm, you wiil 
now be seusible of the superiority of my 
metbod 

Another application, 
otber roar. 

“Now, pray be quiet—that is Parkinson's 
mode, and you don’t like it, aud no won- 
der !"’ 

By this time the tooth hung by a thread; 
and pe ae it out, the operator exuil- 
ingly exclaimed, “This is my mode of 
tooth drawing without pain, and you are 


another tug, an- 





pow enabled to compare it with the opera 
tions of Cartwright, Dumergy and Parkin 
won." 


RIPAMS TABULES REGULATE THE STOMACH LIVER AND 
BOWELS AND PURIFY THE BLOOD. 


and give Inimedtate rellet, Bold by drugetsis 


GENIS WAN TKI te lotretuce “Rant Giap- 


ri LeD OR TALMAGCES wWereleriul new book, 
Nearly (8) itaend ve page fiver #0 pletures Ihe 
tells all be saw whils travellag ‘round the world. 
Additions korin’r C41 Market st., Phila, Ma, 





OOKKEEPING SIMPLIFIED 
(WAUGGENER'S,) 
Matiod on receipt of price, $1.00, Send 
for Clreular, C. KR. Deacon, Publisher, 

Fourth Street, Vitladelphia, Pa 


ry ms 


er re ee er EE 


DOLLARD & CQV., 


TOUPEE 


wia 


i223 
CHESTNUT ST. 
Philade) phia, 
Promier Artistes 


IN HAIR. 


Inventors of the CFLEBRKATED GO KAMER 
VENTILATING WIG, ELASTIC BAND TOU- 
KES, and Manufacturers of Every Description of 
Ornamental Hair for Ladies and Gentlemen. 

Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen to 
measure thelr own heads with accuracy: 


“ 





TOUUPERER AND BKCALPB. FOR WIGK, INCHES, 
INCH BA, No.1, The round of the 
No.1, The round of the head. 
hem, No, 2, From forehead over 
No.2. From forehead 


the hem! ww ueck, No, 2. 
o. 4% From ear Ww ear 
over the top. 
Nu. 4. From ear to ea 
round the forehead, 


back as far as bald. 

No. 4. Over forehead as 
far as required. 

No. 4. (ver the crown | 
of the head. 

‘They were abwave ready for sale a splendid Stock of 
Genta’ Lediies’ Wigs, Half Wigs, 
en Bip Curls, ete,, beaut fully manufac- 
tured, and as cheap ae any establishment in the Union 
Letters from avy part of the world will receive ai- 
tention. 


Dollard’s Herbaniom Extract fer the 
Hair. 


This preparation has pom manufactored and sold a: 
Dotlard’s for the t fifty years, and its merits are 
such that, while it has cever yet been advertised the 


domand for It Keeps steadily increasing. 

Also DOLLAR'S KREGENEKATIVE CREAM to 
be unset in conjunction with the Herbanium when the 
Hair is naturally ary and needs av oll, 

Mrs. Kdmondseun Gorter writes to Messrs. Doilara 
& Co., W sond ber a bottic of their Herbanium Exz- 
tract for the Hair. Mrs. Gorter has tried ip vain to 
obtain anything equal w itas a dressing for the hair 


fu England, 
MKS. KDMON DSON GORTER. 
(oak Lodge Thor 
Norwich, Norfolk, England. 
NAVY PAY OFFIC, PHILADELPHIA, 
1 have used ‘‘Dellard’s Herbanium Fi.xtract. cf 


Nov., 2, ‘88. 


| Vegetabie Hair Wash,’’ noua’ for upwards of five 
| years with greal mivantage. 


| hair, from rapidly 
and has been Kept by it 
It is the beet 


thinning, Was early restored, 
in tts wouted thickuess and strength, 


A. W. KUSSELL, U. 8. N, 
TO M®K, KICHAKD DOLLARD, 1224 Chestnutst., ’hila 
l have freygueutly, during @ uamber of years, used 
the ‘‘Dellard’s Herbaniam Extract,’’ and | do ne 
know of any which equaisit asa pleasant, refreshing 

aud healthful cleanser of the hair. 
Very respectfully, 

LEONAKID MY ERS. 
Ex-Momber of Congresa, 51. Liatrict, 
lrepared only and for sale, wholewale and retail, and 


| appiled professionally by 


DOLLARD & CO. 
1223 CHESTNUT STREET. 
UENTLEMEN'R HAIK CUTTING AND SBHAVING 
LADIES’ AND CHILDKEN'R HAIK CUTTING, 


Nove but Practical Male and Femaie Artiste Kin- 
ployed 


Webster's 
[nternational 
Dictionary 


The One Great Standard 


Wiihes bho. ded. Brewer 
fuatloe | Ss Supteine Cont, 


7 Send a Postal for Specimen Pages, etc. 
‘ Successor of the 


“Uuabridged."’ 


futhority, 


Standard 


Warmly 
Commended 
Dy State Soperinterned 
! i fremel Tied 
al al itiowst 
stuleer 


$1 THE BEST FOR EVERYBODY 
erccause 
. 't Is easy to find the word wanted 
Ps It is easy to ascertain the pronunciation 
{Cis easy to trace the growth of a word 
¢ It is easy to learn what a word means 


Herald 











rh Chicago Times 


saves 


woven 


Kl F | 
gf lel Ms | 
A fuss i ” P 


PPO OO 0000 C0 POO 000K 


POS f. 


—_—- -—_ ——_ —__——_—_, 


|; a mm, 


KiPaANS TABULES are the beet Medicine Kneown | 
for trdbwestion, Pilbeu snes, Headache, Constipation, 
Dy spepeda, Chronte Liver Troubles. (zz ites, Cotten | 
sive Breath. aud all divotders of the > tomaeh, Lives 

| and Bowedls 
Mipeas tabules are pleasant te take. safe, effectual, 





Reading Railroad. 


Authracite Cval, 
; ps and anu ye rit 2, lave woints 
Trains Leave Keadin ermin » 
Kuffalo Day Ex . ade hilada, 
haasiemeauieie'tts, | Goo, ewe |e 
be o an te ) =x 
“ing Cars, ” dally, Ht + 3. 
2 ort Express, week-~lays, 6.35, 10, 6 am, +4 


is m, ay (tes or) 11.30 pm, 
Lock pd Nearfield and Bellefunte Kipron 
(Sleeper, dally, ‘aaan Saturday, 11.40 p w 


FOR NEW YORK. 


leave Kealing Terminal, 4.10, 7.90, (two-bhenuy 


train), 5.90, 9.40, 10.40, 10,4 a m, 12.45, (dint 
1.90, 3.06, 4.00, 5.00, 6,10, RE *, &. 10 “dining car) pane 
12.10 might. Sunday» 4. 9%, 


ih. 
car) ot, 1.30, 3.55, 6.10, rs 10 y AYE  tllutng 
u = 
eave th and Chestuut Sts,, 3.55, 7.59, 10.4 
e 12.57 eo 45 a. 5, 6. 12, 6.19 (dining on 
pin, Sanday 4.55,a m. 12.04, (dint 
6. 2, s. 1, iainies car). i. 1 m. . Padurtednen, 
eave New York, foot ‘er street, 
4.15 9,00, 10,00, 11,40 a m, 1.30, 2.00, 3.30, yn 
hour train), 4.90 (two-hour train), 5.09. 6.00, 7.2% 
4.90 9.00, 10,00, 


¥.00, 10,00 pm, 12.15 night, 
11.90. @ m, 2,00, 4,00, 5,00, capa ni > night 
express trains and slevping car. 


? 


Parlor cars on all day 
ou ulght trains w and "com Now York, 

FOK BETHLEHEM, FASTON AND t POINTS IN 
LEHIGH AND WYOMING ¥ VALI LEYS. 6.05, 6.00, 
ba am, 1.00, 2,00, 4.30. 5.30, we ey m. or 

6.27, 5.32, 9.00am, 1.10, 4.20, 6 eeu a 
pm, dees net counect for Kaston oa tenien 


FOR SCHUYLKILL VALLEY POINTS. 


For Phoniaville and lottstown— Express, 6.45, 10.) 
a im, 12.45, 4.06, 6.00, ee I in. Accom.,, 4. n 7.4 
H,06a m, 1.42, 4.45, 5.247. p m, Sunday x a. 
pross, 4.00, 9.0h;am, 11. pm, Accom,, 7.3, 11,4) 
a tm, 6.00, ptm. 

For Keading- Express, 8.35, 10.05 am, 12.45, 4.06, 6.00 
11.0» m, Accom,, 4,2. 7.4 am, 1.42, 4.35, 5: 
7.20pm, Sunday — Express 4,00, 9.05 am, 11.40 pm 
Accom,, 7.3) aim, 6.00 pm, 

For Lebanon aud Harrisburg—Express, 8.35, 10.05 
mm, 74,06,6.00p m, Accom., 4.0 a m, 1.42, 7. Dp m. 
Sunday —F.apress, 4.00, 7, 30 a mn. 

For lottsville— Express, 8.35, 10.06 a m, 
11.#@pm, Accom.,, 4.0, 7.45 am, 
day— Express, 4.00, 9.05 a m, 
6.0) p m,. 

For Shamokin and Willlamsaport —-Fxpress, 8.45, 10,05 
am, 4.06 ee ~~ p mm. andar Kxpross, 9.05 a m, 
11.90 pm. Additional for Shamokin 
days, 6.00 pin. Accom., 4.00 am, 
press, 4.00 ain 

For Danville and Bloomsburg, 10.056 a m. 

FUK ATLANTIC CITY. 

Leave Chestuut Street and South Street Whar. 
W oek-days—Express, 9.00, a m, 2.00, (“aturdays 
only 3 00), 4.00, 5 00, pom. Accommodation, s.wa 
m, 4.9%), 6.00 pi. Sundays Express, 9.00, 10.0 a 
m. Accommodation. 5.004 mi, 4 4) pu 

Leave Atlactic (ity depot--Week-days--Express, 7.5 
0.00 @ tn, 4.40, de pe Accominogall tu, 6.0, ob 
am, 4.5 pu. Sundays--Kxpress, | 4.00, 5.5 
mn.) Accotimentation, 7.15 am, 4.45 pm. 
Varlor Cats ou all express trains, 

Brigantine, week-days, 5.00 am, 4.9 p m. 

Lakewood, woek-days, $.00 aim, 4.15 p im. 


FOR CAVE MAY, 


WV eek-cfays, 9.15 @ in, 
Leave Cape May, week-days, 

Sundays, 4.0 pin 

Detailed thine Lables at Ucket offices, N. E. corner 
Krow! and Chestnut streets, 83s Chestnut street, 1005 
Chostia t street, 6005, Third street, 3962 Market street 
a= sal elations, 

Union Transfer Company will call for aud chect 
vagKage from hotels aud residences, 
I. A SWEIGARD, Cc. G. HANCOCK, 
Gieueral Superintendent, General lassenger Age! 


vu 


UW, 


4.6, 6.0 
1@Zpm. Sun- 
1.wWp im, Accom, 


Express, weet 
Sundays— Ex 






op 


1. pm. Fundays, ¥.15 am, 
7.4 am, 3.0 pm 





\,) 






PIANOS sil ORGAN 


Were Awarded FOUR TEDALS AND DIPLO 
MAS, also chosen for 32 STATE AND FOR 
EIGN BUILDINGS AT THE WORLD'S FAIR 

Twenty Medals and Diplomas were taken |) 


thakers of the raw matertals used by me im Cot 
Strocting the Crowns 

} 

1 (Crown ws the onl Piano which conta:n ¢t 


“ onderful Orchestral Attachment and Prac 
tice Clavier, the vreatest invention of the age an 
hy the use of which you gan imitate perfectiy Ur 
Harp, Zither, Banjo, Mandolin, Ciurtar, 
Clavicord, Dulcimer, Spinet, Harpeichore 
Music Box, Autoharp, Bag Pipe, Pte 
THE CROWN IS THE ONLY prANo WorTH 
$10. oo MORE THAN IT COSTS. 
| Piha trate ouvenir Catalogue, tellin 
y ent tree Ack for it 
‘GEO. P) BENT, Manufacturer, 
245-253 Washington Boul., CHICAGY, * 


Don't buy a P ‘iano or Organ until you heal 
and examine uw “Ckown” and get prices 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE TO THE 


S€PIANO & OR $ ORGANS 


Avyous knowing @ tune, say ‘‘Way bDuw! 
on the Swanee River,’ either * ‘iu the head,’ 
as it ts called, or able to hum, whistle or sing 
can play !t WITHOUT ARY PREVIOUS KROWLEDGE OF 
MUSIC. ISMEBIATELY correctly and with gov 
effect, on the plane or organ, With the assist 


ance of Uils GUIDE. 
By giving the student the power to play 


IMBEBIATELY twelve tunes of differout character 

this number of pleces belug seul with each 
(iulde-after a very Httle practice with the 
Gulde, tt will be easy to pick out, any alr of 
tune that way be heard or Known. 

The Guide will be seut to any aldress, all post 
age paid, on recelpt of FIFTY CEATS. l'uetace 
slalups, J's, taken, Address 


THE GUIDE MUSIC CO., 
26 Sausom St., Philadelphia, I's. 


«wl 


A 


HAIR REMOVED 


k Abeuluic comets 
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